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ABSTRACT 

A statistica-i portrait is provided of private schools 
in the United States r using the best national data available to the 
National Center for Education statistics (NCES) . Previously published 
work is used to give an overview of private schools from 1980-81 
through 1985-85. Following an introductory examination of private 
schools in the United States, Chapter 2 provides estimates and 
trends. Chapters 3 and 4 synthesize national data on the number and 
characteristics of private school students, teachers, and other 
staff. Chapter 5 discusses curriculum # resources, and student 
outcomes. Chapter 6 reviews national data on parental choice. Chapter 
7 reviews upcoming research efforts of the NCES concerning private 
suhools. In 1985-86f private elementary schools and secondary schools 
accounted for about 25% of all schools, between 12 and 13% of all 
students, and about 14% of all teachers. Eight of 10 private schools 
had a religious oriental on? 36% were Catholic schools, and about 60% 
of all private school students were in Catholic schools* Program 
emphasis varied by school orientation. Seventy tables provide 
information about the private schools, and 12 graphs further 
illustrate the discussions. Appendix A contains 20 standard error 
tables. Appendix B reviews data collection procedures. (SLD) 



* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
« from the original document. 
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HIGHLIGarS 



In 1985-86, private eleroaitary and seoondery sdiools accxjuntedfor 
appmjdroately 25 percent of all sdiools, between 12 and 13 percent of 
all students, and about 14 percent of all teachers in the United 
States. Over tte first half of the 19808, the nunter of private 
schools increrosed by 14 percent, enrollmBnt fluctuated betneen 11 and 
13 percent of total elementary and secondary enrollments, and tl» 
private school teaching force fluctuated between 10 and 14 percent of 
all U.S. teachers. 

Eight out of ten private schools had a religious orientation and about 
85 percent of all private school students atteided sdiools with a 
religious orientation. Catholic sdwols accounted for 36 percent of 
all private schools and enrolleC about 60 percent of all private 
sdiool st\xtents. Conversely, other religious schools accounted for 45 
percait of all private schools, but only enrolled about 25 percent of 
all private school students. Consistfflit with these patterns. Catholic 
schools tended to be larger than other private sdwols, with average 
sdiDol sizes of 363 for CathoLlc schools, 174 for nonsectarian 
sdiools, and 142 for other religious sctools. 

Program onphasis of schools varied by sdKX>l orientation. For 
exanple, traditional elementary and secondary programe accounted for 
about 99 pero«it of all Catl»lic schools, 94 percent of all other 
religious schools, and 56 peaxait of the nonsectarian sdwols. In 
contrast, about 1 percent f^f Catholic sdiools, 6 percent of otter 
religious schools, and 44 percent of the nonsectarian sdiools reported 
pttxjrai i a focusing on alternative, vocational, or special education. 
15118 program en^hasis reported by nonsectarian schools reflects the 
diversity prescait in the types of sdiools that malce up this gxxxxp. 

The distribution of teactos was similar to the pattern ctescri^ed for 
student enrollments, with 46 perosit of all full- and part-tin© school 
teachers aiployed in CathoUc schoals, 51 p e r c en t in other religious 
schools, and 23 percent in nonsectarian schools. 

In both private and public schools the majority of tte teadiing fracce 
was fanale (76 purcent of all private school teachers and 68 percent 
of all public school teachers). Ihis pattern varied by sdiool level; 
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nales accounted for cnly 10 percent of all elemaitary level teaci^rs 
in private schools, cOR|»red with 49 percent of all ^oondary level 
private school teachers. 

In 1985-86, educaticn vas the most oonncsi undergraduate major amcsig 
private scJkx>1 teactars, with 63 percent having majored in education, 
i^pproximately ane-4ialf of all private school teachers participated in 
soma »lditional training in 1984-85. Khen ooursework was ocansidered, 
more than one-half of the teachers of foreign languages, social 
science, English and language arts, ]xisiness science, art and music, 
and biological sciences reported ccnpleting 13 or more credit hours of 
coursework. In contrast, at least oi«-quarter of the teacters of 
oaipiter science, busii»ss science, and physical science reported 
ocnpleting less than 4 credit hcaurs in an assigr^ subject area. 

l\Bacher salaries for full time tead^rs were Icwer in private sctools 
than public sdKX)ls; in fact, %^ien average base salaries for the two 
cpcc^jpa were €^ justed to 1985-86 cbllars, the average base salary for 
private school teachecs was only 59 percent of the average base salary 
for public school teacters. 

In the 1985-86 school year there were 17 pupils per teadier in private 
sdKols, ccnpared to 17.9 pi^ls per teacher in public schools. Ihe 
fact that Catholic schools reported a larger share of the student 
enrollmesits than their share of the teaching force translates into a 
pupil-to-teacher ratio of 21 to 1 for CatJx>lic schools, ccnpared to 
pjpil-to~teacher ratic» of 15 to 1 in other religious schools and 10 
to 1 in nonsexrtarian schools. 

On the topic of student goals, public scJkxdI teachers at the secondary 
level were most likely to select literacy sdcills, good work habits, 
and self -discipline as hic^ priority goals for their stuctents. 
Tsadrfirs in religious private schools identified moral and religious 
valt^ and literacy skills as the mc^t iirportant goals for their 
students. And teacters in nonsectarian schools assigned a hig^ 
priority to literacy skills, perscHial growth, and good work habits and 
self -discipline . 

Secondary school teachers' ratings of their colleagues, principals, 
and school administrators sheared that at least two-thiixis of all 
teachers in both public and private sctools indicated that their 
colleagues shared their beliefs and values on school mission, the 
school staff maintained hi^ standards of performance, and a 
cooperative effort existed anang staff. D^pite th^e shared 
appraisals acrt^s private and public sdKx^ls, significantly fewer 
public than private sctool teachers gave good ratings an. school spirit 
and sense of familial bond within the school. 
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Brtimtes froB the 1982 Hi^ School and Beycnd staiy itof that 24 
pearait of the sqphoroarB clas^ isi public schools, 12 pecoant of the 
sqptaDre class in CathoUc schools, and 13 peroem; of the flofhcncsre 
class in other private schools dropped cat of sdiool before the end of 
their senior year. 

Stixiies f ran 1982 and 1985-86 show that 80 to 90 percent of all 
graduating seniors applied to college. Available data frcra the 1980 
hi^ school giaduates show that 49 percent of the private high school 
graduates and 29 percent of the public hi^ sdiool graduates ware 
enrolled in 4-year colleges in the fall of 1980. 

By the spring of 1986, approxijnately one-half of the 1980 private hi^ 
school graduates and two-thirds of the 1980 public hi^ sdiool 
grsduates resorted their hig^iest degree earned %es the hig^i sdiool 
diplcKB. An additional 37 percsent of the 1980 graduates torn other 
private hi^ mdwcls, 29 percent of the 1980 Catholic hi^ sdiool 
graduates, and 13 percent of the 1980 public hig^ school graduates 
reported having received a badielor's ctegree by the spring of 1986 
(1982 Hic^ SchDol and Be^yond study). 

The percentage of Hispanic hi0i sdiool seniors in 1980 who received a 
BA, BS, or MA degree by the spring of 1986 ran^ frcm 9 percent of 
piilic school students to 25 percent of CathoUc sdxxxl students and 
26 percent of otter private sdiool students. Jtaong bla de 1980 higji 
school seniors, the percentages receiving one of these (tegr aes by 
spring 1986 were 9 percent of public sdiool students, 25 percent of 
Catlffllic school students, and 31 penaent of other private sdiool 
stuctents. 
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Since 1852, when Massadiu^tts emcted the first 
attendance law two scaling traditions--™ P^^^'^^^J^^:;^^ 

the 1850s, significant social chan^ in tte 

to growth in both sectors. 'She Massachusetts law ^ve 

r^piS^ansiai of pubUc scaling, as other States fo^J^^ 

atout tiTsame tin«rwaves of CathoUc iimiigrants 

united States, first frcm Ireland and then from central and southern 

Europe. The niariber of CathoUc schools md s^^^daits iJ^rea^l 

^ticallv as this imigration oaitlnued (Carp^l983). ^B^^^J^SO 

^9207for exanple, tl^^uite: of Catholic schools nearly tripled {f ran 

?^00 to 5,800T7^ ^ n*"^ °^ nultiiOied by a factc^of four 

(from 400,000 to 1,700,000) (Buetow 1970) . With ^uiUcn and a 

Son of service', Catholic schc«ls also ff*' ^^li^i^l^."^^^^^^ 1890 

non-Catholics, many of vton were ecofionioally disadvantaged. Bb^«^ 1890 

Sd 1917; 76 CatiSlic schools enrolling black students were opsted (Buetow 

1970). 

Paralleling the anea^aioe of Catholic sdiools was the growth of 
private schooli designed to meet the i^eds of f«^^ff«^?J^^ 
religious denoninaUons. By the early 199Cte, ^^^L^an^g^i^^^^ 
estimated to be 1,603 Lutheran Church-Missouri ?ynod scJwois, 1^4 
Seventh-day AJvaitist schools, 527 Episcopal schools, and 572 Jewish 
schools (Cbc^ 1984). 

rhs inrortant story of diversity within private schools (I^ushaar 
19721 mustinclutte significant attention to nonsectarian private schools, 
ihese schools are no more monoUthic in purpose and denDgraptqr thwj are 
^ious schools. OJie missions of nonsectarian schools are varle^ 
are designed to provicte pccgrams of aoadanic P?^^ 
alternative ped^ioal or ideological a^fEoacdies to eA^atim, otj^ to 

specialiSd training such as vocational education , and another 
^oup to F^ovicte services for youth in need of special attrition. 



Private schcxjls in tte iSiited States xn 1988 ccnposed a rich and 
diverse nosaic. n» approxinately 18,000 private schools in the IJiited 
States enrolled al Ait 12 percent of all students (U.S. DBiartanent of 
Education 1987). Evidence suggests that the private school sector is 
growing in nunter of schools. Ihese timds are presaited in chMter 3 
alaig with currait estijnates and trend data on the af f iliaticns of nrivate 
schools. 

Historically, data on private sctools and private education have 
focused on estimates of the nunfcers of scJkjoIs, studaits, and teadiers; 
however, recent efforts have gone heyosnd these lindtfid goals. In fact, 
the Nati qial C enter for BdiKaation Statistics (NCES) , diartered within the 
U.S. D^artment of Eauoaticn to monitor the conditions of education in the 
ttiited States, has taken a nunter of st^ over the past decacte to ijicrove 
tite diversity and quality of private school data. Since 1980, NOSS has 
sponsored several national private school surveys, includii^, nost 
recently, an o ngoing national ScJxjoIs and Staffing Surv^ (SASS) that 
includes ocnparable data for i«blic and private schools. NCES ccntinues 
to devote craisiderable resources and eneigies to the develc^nent of a 
universe list of private schools and a related cx^ing data collecticn 
effort for basic private sdxxjl statistics. NCES has also iiKasased the 
size of the private sctool sanples on two other national education 
surveys, namely the National Assessment of Bducational Progress (NAEP) and 
the National Education Lcsigitixiinal Stwdy of 1988 (NELSt88). NCES also 
continues to work closely with private sctocl associations and officials 
to review data concerns. 

purpose of this r^rt is to draw a statistical portrait of 
private schools in the IMted States, using the best national data 
available. Ohe r^rt does not purport to tell all that is known, but, 
rather, draws vepan previously pii>listed work to provicte an overview of 
basic private school data primarily for the school years 1980-1981 throu^ 
1985-86. In choosing v*iat to include, the authors have given priority to 
those studies which either ocnpare public and private schools or make it 
possible to ccnpare several private school subgroups, or both. In 
addition, this r^»rt us^ national data with sairple sizes sufficient to 
draw reliable national estimates. 

Ihis report is organized into 7 chapters. PollowijKr the presentation 
in chapter 2 on estimates and trends for private schools, chapters 3 and 4 
synthesize national data an the number and characteristics of private 
school students, teacters and other staff in private scJkxdIs. Chapter 5 
discusses v*at has been learned about curriculum, resrairces, and student 
cnitodTBs, and chapter 6 briefly summarizes national data on parental 
choice. Chapter 7 reviews upocroing private school research efforts of 
NCES. 

This report is primarily descriptive in nature. Because the report is 
based completely on previously published or previously i-^Hiiflt*»d data, 
standard errors vere not alvjays available for carrying out statistical 
tests. In those cases where standard errors were not available, ths data 
are siitply descrihed with no specific coniparative statenraits included. 
Caiparisons stating specific differejK^s— indicated ty the fhrases 
different, varied by, higher/lower, greater/fewer, larger/analler, 
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nore/less— are significant at the 95 peroait canfiiteiK» level. T5» 
eatiJiates of available standard errors used in ocaiducting the tests < 
statistical significance were aU ocnfMted using variance estimation 
-TOoedures suitable to the oocqplex saiple surveys suBinarized in this 
irort. itopendix A ptesaits tables of standard errors. J^^widix B 
suranarizeB the data collection procedures eqplpyed for the data repa 
in this report. 



KEY FINDIN3S 

About 6 out of 10 private schools were eleroentary schools with no 
gr«te hidier than 8th. Are^ther 3 out of 10 had at least sane studento 
above tteei^th grade level. The remaining 12 percent of private sdiools 
focused on alternative ediKation, vocational ediKation, or special 
educaUcn. Gracte by graste enrollneits shew that pre-kindergartai and 
Icijidergartfisi enroHjnents acoountiad for 24 percent of all students in 
nonsectarlan schools and 21 perosit of all students in other religious 
schools, ccniared with olLy 1 percent of all Catholic school airollinents . 

Current Populatioi Survey enrollment data show that in 1985 about 12 
percent of all white stucknts, abcxit 7 percent of all Hispanic stucteits, 
Sid about 4 percent of all black studsits attentted private schools. 
Althcw^ private school enrollaiEnts of minority students were 
prOTortionally fewer than their r^aesentation in the total stutot 
pomlaUon, only 12 percent of all private schools had i» minority 
students. J^ipraximtely four out of ten students in both paci vate and 
public schools were roenijers of middle iirans families with inooRies between 
$15,000 and $34,999; despite this similarity between the public and 
private school student pqpulatiOTS, on aver^, the family incoie of 
students attending private schools was higgler than the fmaily iiKscn© of 
students attending pubUc schools. TSiis pattern was repeated in the 
parents' educational attaiiment. Uiirty^five percent of all stutots in 
both pubUc and palvate schools cams fran families v^iere one or both 
parents have seme post-secraxiary educaUon, but not a bachelor's degree; 
fSwBver, proporUonately more stuctents in private sctools had parents with 
4 or more yaars of college. 

In 1985, just under orffi-half of all private school teadiers were 
esiplpyed at the elaientary school level, 20 percent were eraployed at the 
secondary level, 20 percent taught some ocntoinaticn of elementary and 
secaxJary classes, and 9 percent taug^it in schools with a focus on 
altemaUve eduoaticai, vocational educaUon, or special education. Son© 
83 percait of all private school teachers tai^t full-time, ccnpared to 88 
percQit of all public school teachers. 

In addition to the basic teaching force, many private schools enployed 
staff in a variety of other professional categories as veil. Not 
surprisingly, in 1985-86 most schools (94 percent) r^»rted having a 
principal. Tteachers' aictes were more likely to work in elementary 
sdhools, while seccndary schools were more likely to employ guidance 
counselors and librarians. About three out of four private schools 
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received assistance fxxm unpaid volunteeiB, with 84 perosit of Catholic 
schools, 72 p er ce nt o£ otl^ religious sd^ls, and only 45 percent o£ 
ncaisectarian schools usijng volimteers. 

About one-half of the private school teachers and tuo-thirds of the 
public sclKxsl teacters reported 10 or more years of teaching eiqperienoe; 
95 percent of all private school teachers and 99 percent of all public 
school teachers held at least a bachelor's degree, m private schools, 
one-third of the ctegreed teachers held an advamsed degree, and male 
teachers viere more likely to hold an advanced degree than female 
teachers. 

Khai asked about selected student ^orvioes and pi-ugi ama in 1985-86, at 
least one-half of all private schools reported offering some remedial 
reading and math, diagnostic servioes, and, at the secondary level, 
foreign langu£^es. Similarly, 61 percent of all private schools r^x>rted 
one or more students receiving at least cne of a variety of possible 
services paid for with public funds. In 1985-86, feier than 40 percent of 
all private schools and about ci^-half of all private sc4kx>1s vdth grades 
10, 11, or 12 required an entrance examination as a criterion for 
admissic»i . 

Data from the NCES 1980 High School and Beyond Study slww that while 
public school stuctent enrollments at the secondary level were fairly 
evenly divided betweoi academic pr og rau B (36 percent), general piogiama 
(35 percent), and vocational p Lograms (29 percent); about 70 percent of 
all private school students at the seo^idary level v«re enrolled in 
acactemic programs, vdth approximately 18 percent in general programs, and 
about 10 percent in vocational programs. 

Hi^ school studamts were asked to identify the characteristics that 
are ijipsrtant in ideal teachers. Regardless of the type of school, at 
last 80 percent of tha students considered it important for teachers to 
make clear presentations, treat everyone with respyjt, patience and 
understanding, and enjoy their work. At least tvc -thirds of all students 
Indicated that it is important that teachers not talk over students' 
heads. VSiile teachers received hic^ marks on enjoying their work and 
treating everyone %d.th respect, only 14 to 37 percent of the stuctents gave 
theix teachers high marks on the remaining characteristics that they rated 
highly in an ideal teacher. 

Ihe majority of public and private secondary school teacters es^sressed 
positive attitixies tcwords principals and sc1k)o1 aJministration; but 
relatively more teachers in public secondary schools expressed 
dissatisfaction with their principals and school administration. And, 
v^le teachers in private secondary schools r e poiLed generally positive 
attitudes tc*«rds their students (70 to 85 percent affirmative), 50 to 60 
percent of the public school teaci^rs reported that students' lateness and 
absence wsa:e prcblems and that students' attltiides reduced their chances 
for success. 
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NUMBERS C3F PRIVM^ SCHDCLS 

The NCES 1985-86 Private School Survey yielded an estimate of 25,616 
private schools in the United States. Ocnfared to the 82,400 public 
schools in 1985-86, private sd^ls axapc^ed ^jproxinately 24 percent of 
all schools in the United States (table 2-1). H^se 1985-86 data 
r^po^esent one estimate in ongoing ICES efforts to accurately maasuxe the 
mater of private schools in the United States. Earlier studies, such as 
ths NCES 1980-81 Private Elementaxy and Seoondazy School Survey, v<ere 
based on surveys of schools lxK:luded on a "univeri^ list" of private 
elanentary and seoca)dary schools (U.S. Dopaztmait of Education 1981, 
1982) . In an atten^^t to identify the portion of the private school 
universe that was not captured on the existing "universe list, " the NCES 
1983-84 Private Sdiool Survey a ug a a ite d the universe sanplii^ frane vdth 
an area sanpling frame of private schools located through a search of 
sanpled geogra{Aiic areas. Hha 1983-84 Private School Survey yielded an 
estimate of 27,700 private schools in 1983-84 and estimated that t)»re 
vere approximately 6,000 private schools not previously included on NCES 
lists (U.S. DBpartment of SJucation 1984). 

For huigetary reasons, the 1985-86 Private School Survey used the 
1983-84 area list for the sanplii^ frame. Hha list Mas j)ot upckited before 
the 1985-86 sanple was draun. As a result, schools that closed betv^sn 
1983-84 and 1985-86 were not available for interview and thus not included 
in the 1985-86 study; in ocmtrast, schools that opened after 1983-84 were 
not id^tif ied and thus not available for inclusicn in the 1985-86 study 
(U.S. Department of Education 1987). Since the nunter of private schools 
established in the 2 intervening years is unknown, it is not possible to 
simply add tl^se schools to the 1985-86 estimates, hcimver, in order to 
get a gross estimate of the m^piitude of change, respondents in the 
1983-84 study were asked whether their school had been open in 1980-81 . 
Ohe nuntor of schools opened betssesn the 1980-81 school year and the 
1983-84 school year was oai|>ared to the 1983-84 estimate of the nusober of 
schools in exist^Kse in 1980-81 to yield a rate of change. Annualized 
rates of change ocn|xited for the 1980-81 to 1983-84 pearled were then 
^iplied to the 1985-86 data to yield an adjusted estimate that ixK:lijded an 
estimate for newly opened schools. !Ihis estimate was based on the 
assumption that chains were constant beto«Ben the 1980-83 and 1983-85 
periods (U.S. Department of Education 1987). This prooefiiu» yielcted an 



adjusted estiioate of 28,000 private schools in 1985-86 (table 2-1). ^fiiile 
this eatliaate is lazgeor than the original estinata, when the data axe 
disaggregated bjr school chaxwrteristics both tiie original and adjusted 
estijoatee result in nearly identioal estimates of peroenta^ and means 
(U.S. Oefartnent of Education 1987). 

Beyond the estimation pccblerQs associated with newly established 
schools, several other factors can contribute to underoount problare in 
the estimation of the msAser of private schools. In particular, there are 
no mandatary State or national reporting requirements for private schools 
in the Ufiited States, nor has there been an established ongoing data 
oollection effort. In addition, the private nature of tl^se schools nay 
preclude voluntary participation on the part of some TCto)ls. Both ths 
private school data oollection project and the Sdwols and Staffing Survey 
described in chapter 1 have the potential for inproving i^xxi the quality 
of private school data thxou^ the regular reseated collection of a basic 
core of data over time. 

ihe estimate from tte 1983-84 survey and the adjusted estimate fron 
the 1985-86 survey can be oaqpared with data for the 1980-81 school year 
t o exa mine recent trends in the number of private schools. However, the 
current pcohloos associated with private school data collections have 
p^vaded efforts of previous private school analysts as well. In fact, 
repeated efforts to overocme the prcblems that still persist have resulted 
in changes in data oollecticn methods over time (simnaries of these 
procedures are included in ^^Jendix B) . Ohese changing irethotJologies may 
contribute to some portion of the differeras «±served. QuanUfying the 
exact proportions of observed changes attributable to actual change as 
opposed to ij)qproved data collection techniques is not possible. 

•Cable 2-2 presents private ednool estimates r^xjrted ty NCES and its 
predecessor organizations for the period 1980-81 through 1985-86. Over 
that period, the miriber of private schools increased from 24,500 to 28,000 
(adjusted for growth) . Ihis represented a 14 peroait increase over this 
S-yaar period. Over the same time period, public school nuinbers declined 
3.1 percent. 

Even though the 1985-86 Private School Survey did not include any new 
schools opening between 1983-84 and 1985-86, 26 percent of the schools in 
the 1985-86 survey n^xarted that they had opened in tJ» precedii^ 10 years 
and another 24 percent reported having been open from 11 to 24 years 
(table 2-3) , Thus, the 14 percent increase observed between 1980-81 and 
1985-86 v»s indicative of a longer term trend of an increase in the nunter 
of private sctools. The age distribution of schools varied by 
orientation, with 84 percent of all Catholic schools in operation 25 years 
or more and 45 percent of all other religious schools in operaticn 10 
years or less. 



CRiBnanoj of PRivnTE sof^y,? 

Available data for private schools can be categorized by 
orientation— Catholic, Other Religious, and Nonsectarian. Data fron 
1985-86 show that 36 percent of private schools were Catholic schools, 45 
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percent vjere cjtto religious sdiools, and 18 peroent were nonsertarlfln 
sSiools (table 2-4). GStus, yOmx Catholic and othec relA^lxxM scaiqolfl i«re 
consijtered together, schools with a religious atiaitatlon ooB|>o8ed abcwt 
ei^t ait of ten of all private schools. Purthar distinc tions pro bably 
can be between types of schools within eadi of these categpries. 
Data collection acUvities in the 1987-88 Sd»ols and Staffing Survey 
(SASS) will allow for the analysis of further disaggregaUons of tlwse 
data. 

The cciipositicn of private schools has changed substantially over the 
course of the 20th ceitury. In the early part of the 2 0th ce ntury^ nearly 
all private sdwols were Catl»lic schools (at least 90 peroent). ^ ISBU, 
only abait one-half of all private schools ware CathoUc (table 2-5). 
Since 1980, the nuntser of CatlwUc sdwols has oontiiwsd to ^fline, j^le 
the nunter of other private schools has increased; thi», in 1985, Catholic 
schools accounted for only (s^third of all private scto>ls. 



Data frcro the 1985-86 Private School Study show that 59 peroent of ail 
private sciraols were elemmtary schools, with no grade higher than eighth 
(table 2-4). Nine percent of private sd»ols were aeocsidary schools, with 
no gr^ lower than seventh; and 20 perpsat were ocntsined sdiools that 
Inclwde seme overlapping of the elementary grades below grade seven and 
the seo(sxiary grades above grade eig^t. IHa reroainlng 12 percait were 
private schools %*ith a focus on alternative eduoation, vocational 
education, or special educaticn. 

Just over 80 percwit of all CathoUc schools were reportad as 
elensitary schools in the 1985-86 Private School Stuc^, with 16 percent 
reported as secondary schools, 2 percent reported as ocntoined eleenentary 
and secondary schools and just uwter 1 percent reported as schools a 
focus on altemaUve, vocational or special education (tabl e 2-6). About 
cne-half of the other religious schools were elanBntary, 37 peroent were 
cdriained elementary and secondary schools, 6 percent !i«re alternative, 
vocational or s^ial education schools, and 5 percent were seco ndary^ ^ 
schools. By ccnfarison, 44 percent of the nonsectarian schools reportada 
focus on alternative, vocational, or special edixsation, 35 peroent offered 
solely elerentary programs, 15 peroent offered ccntained elementary and 
S2ccndary progiams, and 7 peroent offered solely secondary programs. 



PRQCa^aMS IN PRIVATE SCHDC3I£ 

Ihe vast mjority (88.6 percent) of private schools offered primarily 
traditional elementary or secondary programs, or both (table 2-7). ^ve 
percent of private schools had a special education focus and an additions. 
6 peroent were alternative schools, offering a ncntiaditional curriculum 
designed to meet studait needs that could not be met in regul ar sd wls. 
Vihile 99 percait of the Catholic schools had a tiaditlonal elenentary or 
secondary program focus, or both; only 56 percent of the nowectarian 
schools shared this focus. Among ncnsectarian schools, 25 percent had a 



special ediK>%tlon focus and 18 poroent ofteed alternative pRsgran®. ScMm 
6 percent of the other religious schools nf&xed altexnative {sogzzBis, but 
IJtethe Catholic 8dicx>ls, the overvhelming majority of these schools (94 
peroent) had a traditional eleraesitary or seoondary p o xagr a m focus, or both. 



PRxvare schxl toiticw 

In the 1985-86 Private School Study, all but 6 percent of the private 
schools reported that they charged sens level of tuition. ISiese tuition 
fees frequently varied by grade level, and 9 out of 10 pirivate schools 
disoounted tuition rates for such reascns as the enrollment of additional 
s tuden ts from the sane faoUy, financial need, or church mo^xxship. For 
p^poses of analysis, the highest rate reported by each school ««qs used to 
ocnpite the distrUxxticn across schools for all private schools and for 
private schools by orientaUon. 

•Ihe median tuition for private elonentary schools in Oclu±er 1985 (for 
students for Okxb tuition levels were refjorted) ma §774 (table 2-8) . 
Nonsectarian elementary schools had the highest median tuiticai, $2,282 
compared vdth $692 in church related eleroantaiy sciiools. Secondary 
sdxx>ls dtargsd hig^ tuitions than elementary schools. Hhe median 
tuition in private Beoc«dary sdwols icis $1,569. The median tuition for 
nonsectarian seocndary schools m hi^m: at $3,571, caipared with $1,508 
in church related schools. 



Data from a 1978-79 survey suggest that 2 percent of all private 
sdiools had only boarding students, with an additional 5 p e rc e nt including 
5™ students (table 2-9) (U.S. D^artment of Bdwaaticn 1981). 

Sane 6 paroant of nonsectarian schools were boardii^-caily schools, 
ooniarBd with about 1 percent of the other reL. ious schools and less than 
1 percent of the Catholic schools. 

, ^ 1978-79 survey also ijKiluded data cn the gesider cai|x>8itian of 

pri^te schools. n» vast ma^ty (93 peroent) were reported to be 
ooeduoational; about 4 peroent reported as alUboys and about 3 percent 
reported as all-girls schools (table 2-9). 

v?*H elementary Catholic sdiools jobcb parish oontrolled (87 percent) 
(table 2-10). At the seoondary level, however, CathoUc schools were 
predominantly diooesan (34 peroent) or private (40 percent). 
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Table 2*1. --Number of public and private elementary-secondary schools in the United States: 1985-86 

(In tliousands) 

Private 



Total 



PuWic 



Number 



Percent 
of total 



Private school data 
(unadjusted) 

Private school data 
(adjusted) 



108.016 



110,400 



82,400 



82,400 



25,616 



28.000 



23.7 



25.4 



SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National C^ter for Education Statistics, Private Schools and Private 
School Teachers: Final Report of the 1985-86 Private School Study . 1987, and the Common Core of Data sur'ey. 
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Table 2-2.--Number of private and public elementary-secondary schools: Selected years 



Year 



Total Private Public 



1980-81 n0.400 "24.500 85.900 

1983-84 112.700 27.700 85.000 

1985-66 n0,400 28,000 82,400 



"1983 retrospective dato were used to compute a revised estimate for 1980-81. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Cen^r for Education Suiistks. fnvate Elemer ag^d 
S^^ndar v Education . 1983; Pnv.>t.. Schools and Private School T^cli f r- Fjr a ) R^poft of the 1985-86 Pnvate 
SSsmdv . 1987; niy...i nf Education Statistics. 19gl . 1981; and the Common Core of Data suney. 



Table 2-3.-Peimitage disthtmtioo of years of operation for private elementary-sefxiiidary schools, by orientation: 
1985-86 









Other 


Non- 


Years 


Total 


Catholic 


religious 


sectarian 


10 or less 


25.5 


1.7 


45.2 


30.2 


11-24 


24.2 


14.2 


25.5 


41.6 


25 or more 


50.1 


84.1 


29.3 


28.2 



NOTE: Percents oi&y not add to 100 due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. I^j^ment of Educ^ton^ National Center for Education Statistics, Private Schools and Private 
School Teachers: Final Report of the 1985-86 Private School Study, 1987 and 1985-86 Private School Study, 
unpublished tabulation, October 1986. 
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Table 2-4.-Nujnber and percentage of pnvate schools, by onenlalion and level: 1985-86 



School 


Number of 


Percent of 


Characterisitics 


schools 


total 


Total 


28,000 


100 


Orientation 






Catholic 


10,200 


36.4 


Other religious 


12,7CX) 


43.4 


Nonsectarian 


5,000 


i /.V 


Level 






Elementary* 


16.400 


58.6 


Secondary* 


2,600 


9.3 


Combined^ 


5,600 


20.0 


Other' 


3,300 


11.8 



'Refers to schtwls with no grade higher than 8. 
'Refers to schools with no grade lower than 7. 
'Refers to schools with other grade span.s. 

••Refers to "non-regular" schools including special education, alternative, and vocational schools. 
NOTE: Detail may not add to loUls and perceots may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Private Schools and Private 
School Teachers: Final Report of the 1985-86 Pn vate School Study. 1987. 
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Table 2-5.-Nuiiib«r of Catholic schools, with Catholic schools as a perceotage of all private schools: Selected 
yean 1980-85. 









Catholic schools 




All 




as DetcenthSc of 


Year 


Private 


Catholic 


all private schools 


1980-81 


20,764 


9,539 


45.9 


1983-84 


27,700 


9,394 


33.9 


1985-86 


28.000 


9,245 


33.0 



NOTE: Data reported by the National Catholic Ediicati<»uU Associatiim and by the National Center for Education 
Statistics are not directly comparable because survey procedures and definitions differ. 

SOURCES: U.S. Depaitn^t of Education. Natiraal Center for Education Statistics, Private Schools in American 
Education . 1981. and Private Schools and Private School Teache rs: Final Report of the 1985-86 Private School 
Study . 1987; National Catholic Educational Association. A Statistical R eport on Catholic Elementary and Secondary 
Schools for the Years 1967-68 to 1969-70 . 1970. 
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Table 2-6. --Percentage distribution of school level by orientation: I985-86 







Other 


Non- 


Level 


Catholic 


reliinous 


sectarian 


Elementary* 


D 1 A 

81.4 


51.2 


34.9 


Secondary^ 


15.6 


5.3 


6.5 


Combined' 


2.2 


37.1 


14.9 


Other* 


0.8 


6,4 


43.7 



^Refers to schools with no grade higher than 8. 

defers to schools with no grade lower than 7. 
'Refers to schools with other grade spans. 

^Refers to *non*regular'* schools including special education, alternative, and vocational schools. 
NOTE: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. 1985-86 Private School Study, 
unpublished tabulation, October, 1986. 
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Table 2-7.-Peitmtage di^bi^on of schcx)! programs, by orioitation: 1985-86 



Prognun 


iCHai 


Calnoiic 


Other 
religious 


Non- 
sectarian 


Ri^ukur 
secondary 


88.6 


99.2 


93.6 


56.3 


Special 
educaticm 


5.0 


0.2 


0.2 


25.2 


Vocational- 
tedfflical 


0.1 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


AltOTiative 


6.3 


0.3 


6.3 


18.4 



NOTE: Percoits may not add to 100 dt^ to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. DqMUtmeat of EdiKatimi, N^onal Ccmter for Education Statistics, 1985-86 Private School Study, 
unpublished tabulatimi. October, 1986. 
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Table 2-8. -Private school tuition costs, by orieat^oo ami grade level: 198S-86 



Tuition Costs 



Orientation 


Grade 
Level 


Mean 


M^iian 


Total 


Elementary' 


$1,046 


$ 774 




Secondary^ 


2,003 


1,569 


Church 
relat«d 


Elementary' 


799 


692 




Secondary' 


1.618 


1,508 


Nonsectahan 


Elementary' 


2,709 


2,282 




Secondary* 


4,042 


3,571 



'Grades 1-8. 
trades 9-12. 

SOURCE: U.S. Departn^nt of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Private School Tuition Patterns. 
1985-86 . 1987. 
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Table 2-9. -Percentage distribution of private schools, by school orientation and selected characteristics: 
1978-79 



Other Non- 
Schooi Type Total' Catholic religious sectarian 



TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Elementary and 
xniddie^ 


64,8 


81.4 


56.8 


35.2 


Secondarv^ 


12 3 


IS 4 




I L3 


» # ■ • ■ ^» **»^ %rii%r'aia%f4 J uai T 

and secondary^ 


17 0 






30.8 


Special, vocational, 
or alternative^ 


5.8 


L8 


1.4 


22.7 


TOTAL 


100.0 




1 UU.U 




Day only 


93.2 


Q7 7 


f J. J 


Q 1 "7 


BoHrdini* onlv 






\ .S 


6.4 


Combined 


4.8 


1.7 


5.4 


11.9 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Coeducational 


93.2 


91.5 


96.0 


93.3 


Boys only 


3.6 


3.7 


2.6 


4.7 


Girls only 


3.2 


4.8 


1,4 


2.0 



^Total number of Hchools e,stimated to be 19,663. 

^Schools which serve pupils in any combination ut grades below grade 9, provided that there is at leas! one j^rade 
below grade 7 and one grade above grade 1 . 

'Sch(K)Ls which serve pupils in any combination of grades above 6, but not above grade 12. 

^Schools which serve pupils m any combination of grades, provided there is at least one grade below grade 7 and 
one grade above grade 8. 

^Schools which serve handiwipped pupUs or viKationai pupils exclusively or provide programs as altemali . es to the 
"regular" programs. 

NOTE: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: Computed from data presented in U.S, I>epartment of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Private Schools in American Education . 198L 
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Table 2-10. -Ownership and adminislration of U.S. Calholic schools, by level: 1987-88 



Elen^ntary* Schools Secondary Schools 



Number Percent Number Percent 



Total 


7,601 


100.0 


1.391 


100.0 


Parish 


6,S80 


86.6 


201 


14.4 


Interpahsh 


575 


7.6 


163 


11.7 


Diocesan 


154 


2.0 


478 


34.4 


IMvate 


292 


3.8 


549 


39.5 



NOTE: Parish schools are under the control of a single parish; mierparish schools are controlled by two or more 
parishes; diocesan schools are controlled by a diocesan office of education; and private schools are controlled by 
a religious order or a private corporation. Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Catholic Educational Association, United States Catholic Elementary and Styondary Schools 
1987-1988 , 1988, 
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MMBER (ff PRI VATg SCHDOL SUHSBTOS 

His NCES 1985-86 Private Sdwol Stud/ estijnated student enrollments to 
be £^p£cDdiiately 5.5 to 6 mlllicn studrnta. Hhme students aocxsunted for 
about 12 to 13 peroent of all elementaxy and secondary stuctents in the 
Uiited States (table 3-1) . As vaa the case with the 1985-86 estiinate of 
the niBBber of private schools, the enrollment estimate for 1985-86 was 
re-estimated to iiKXjrporate the app ro p r i ate adjustments. Hie difference 
between the original and adjusted estimates of enrollments is related to 
differences in schcx>l and enrollment ratio estimators and the fact that 
the new scdxx>ls tended to be smaller schc»ls. As described for the school 
estinates, the original and adjusted enrollment estimates resulted in 
nearly identical estimtes of percental and neans {U.S. D^sartment of 
Bducation 1987). 

TSable 3-2 presents NCES private schcx>l enrollment estimates from 
1980-81 through 1985-86. Hie percentage of all elementary and secondary 
school students who were enrolled in private schools fluctuated between 11 
and 13 peroent over this time period. 

H)e Bureau of the Census publishes an independent set of annual 
estimates of private school enrollments. Htm Octc&e r ScJksoI fiirollment 
^^lenent to the Current Pc3pulation Surw^ (CPS) is used to collect 
annual data cn school enrollment for both p>^vate and piblic sc^k»1s. 
Ohe survey data are collected frcm a nationally repressitative sanple of 
households. Each OctxA^er, CPS asks adults in approximately 60,000 
hous^lds about the current educational participation of hcaisehold 
me ni be rs 3 years of age or older. For those enrolled in 12th grade or 
below, survey participants are asked %4iether the schx^l attmded is a 
public or private school {U.S. D^artment of Conmerce, Bureau of the 
Census 1986). 

In contrast, NCES collects data frcm institixtions rather than 
households. In each of the private school data collection activities 
schools and in seme cases, teachers were surveyed. Ihese differences in 
data oollecticn techniques, alcng with chains over time in the 
methodologies of the agencies, contributed to differences between NCES and 
CPS estimates. 
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NCES annual estimates for private school enrollment are on the orcter 
of 600,000 to 8b0,000 stucknts hitter than CPS estimates. NCES contlniws 
to study t}» factors that may contribute to ti»se differences in the 
estimates and to approach the issue of enrollment trends with oauticn. 

Birollments for private and public sdiools, based on NCES estixnates, 
are showi in -Eable 3-3. Fran 1980 throug^i 1985, private sdwol 
enrollmants fluctuated around 5.5 million students; over this time pesriod 
appTDicimaUsly three-quarters of all private sdwol studaits were enrolled 
in gractes kincter^rten throiqji 8. Durii^ this interval, apprcBdnately 40 
million students vere enrolled in public sdwols, and about two-thirds of 
tte public sdTool students ware in the elementary gractes. 

CPS estimates for 1979-85 are shown in Table 3-4. Ohroi^hout this 
period, CPS and NCES estimates of public school enrollments were within 2 
percent of each other; thus both estiirates showed public school 
«ttollments of approximately 40 millim. CPS estijiates for private school 
enrollmaits in the first half of the 1980s were cn the orttex of 4.7 to 4.9 
million. 

CPS private school enrollmants expressed as a peroenta^ of all public 
and private enrollments provide a tesis for evaluating the extent of 
student participation in private education in the United States. 
Estim ates from 1979 throi^ 1985 show that private sdiool students 
cxii^x>sed about 10 to 11 percent of all elementary and secondary scJiool 
stuctents in the United States (table 3-5). NCES private scteol enrollment 
estimates from 1980 throi^ 1985 are sli^tly hi0»r, showing private 
sdiool enrollmants as abcwt 11.5 to 13 perceit of all elanentary and 
secondary school enrollments. 



ORIEWEftTI OW OF PRIVftTE SQPOL tSSjOmsmS 

From 1980-81 througji 1985-86, approximately 60 percent of all private 
school students attended Catholic schools, about 25 percent attended 
schools with other religious orientations, and the renfilning 14 percent 
attended schools without a particular religious orifflitaticn (table 3-6). 

When grade by grade enrollments were considered. Catholic schools 
accounted for the majority of enrollments at each grade level in grades 1 
through 12 (figure 3-1). However, only 14 percent of all preikindergarten 
students attended Catholic schools, while 47 percait were enrolled in 
other religious schools and 39 percent attended nonsectarian schools. Of 
the kindergarten students, 46 percent attended Cattolic schools, 37 
percent attended other religious schools, and 17 percent attaided 
nonsectarian schools. 

An examinaUon of the grade-by-giade distribution of airollments 
within each school orientation reveals that the most cbvious aggregate 
differences were a result of differences in oirollments at the youngest 
ages. Presdiool enrollment accounted for a significant proportion of 
enrollment in nonsectarian schools (table 3-7). About 24 peromt of all 
students in nonsectarian schools and 21 percent of all studaits in other 
religious schools v«re enrolled in prekindergarten and kindergarten 
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programs; by cxuparison, prekindeigarten enrollment acxxsunted for only 1 
percent of all Catholic school eirolliaait, and kinder^rtei eiroHjient 
accounted for only 6 percent. (Tte kinder^rten and presdKX>l enrolhtients 
are not conplete estiiiates, since schools with caray preschool and/or 
3cindergarteai were exclixted f ran this survey and many private sdKols that 
had these grades did not have a first grade or higher. ) 



PRIVATE SCHCXIL SIZE 

AlthcRi^ the najority of private school stixJents continued to be 
enrolled in Cattolic schools, data in the preceding chapter showed that 
less than half (36 percait r^rted in table 2-4) of all private schools 
viere Catholic. iMs difference was due to the fact that Catholic schools 
tereled to be larger than other private schools. In fact, the 1985-86 mean 
enrollment per school was 363 for Catholic schools, ccnpared to 174 for 
ncnsectarian schools and 142 for other religious schools (table 3-8). 

In general, private schools teided to be small with an overall mean 
enrollment of 234, oonfjared to a mean enrollment of 482 in public schools 
in 1984-85 (U.S. D^artment of Education 1988). Overall, 50 percent of 
private schools had fewer than 150 studaits (figure 3-2). Only 7 perc^t 
had 600 students or nore. Also, 25 percent of private schools had been in 
c^jeration 10 years or less and r^rted a mean enrollment of 105; this was 
less than half the nean enrollment of schools that had been operating 11 
to 24 years (251) and of those establisl^ 25 or more years ago (290) 
(figure 3-3). 



GEOGRAPHY OF PRIVATE SCHOOL ENROmiEWIS 

Table 3-9 reports CPS data for the percentage of all stud^ts in 
grades 1 through 12 att^Kling private schools in each region of the 
country and in urian, siiburban, and nonmetropolitan locaticms from 1979 
through 1985. CPS data show that in 1985 private school students 
accounted for 10.5 percent of all eleientary and secondary school 
enrollments nationwide; by compariscan, private school enrollments were 
14.2 percent in the Northeast, 12.4 percent in tbe North Genual region, 
and 8.2 percent in both the South and West. The data for netroyolitan 
status show that about 14 percent of the studaits in urban areas and about 
12 percent of the students in surburban areas attended private sdraols, 
caipared to just over 6 percent of the stuctents in nonmetropolitan areas. 

Data on private scIkxdI enrollments by orientation revealed that 
aiproxiJiBtely 60 percent of all private school students attended Catholic 
schools. Recent data from the National Catholic Educational Association 
(NCEA) show that one-half of all Catholic school students atiiend school in 
20 Catholic dioceses— aininistrative regions which generally cover a major 
city and its surrounding subuiis. For 1987-88, the NCEA calculates the 
largest diocesan enrollment to be in Chicago (156,500). Hie 20 largest 
diocesan enrollments are presented in table 3-10. Only one of these (los 
Angeles) is in the Western States. 
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SIUDEXrr CHARftCTERISTICS 



Race/ ethnicity 

Stixtent pcspulatiois served by public and private schools differed oii a 
nwBiiser of dimensicns, ijuzilixUng race and ethnicity. Table 3-11 shows the 
pro p or t ions of all white, black and Hispanic sdKol children in 'che United 
States viho attended private schools. Tivs Current Population Survey 
estimate that 10.5 percent of all students enrolled in grades 1 through 
12 attcntted private sdK»ls in 1985. The rate was 11.9 percent for white 
students, 6.7 percent for Hispanic students, and 3.7 percent for black 
students. 

Minority enrollments in public and private schools are reported in 
table 3-12. Although the enrollment of ininority students in private 
schools vfiis pn^xsrtionately less than their occurzeiK^B in the total 
student pcfpalAtlan, only 12 percent of all private schools had no mirKtrity 
students. iSne comparable estimate for public sdtools vas 9 percent. An 
additional 27 percent of all private schools and 37 percent of all public 
schools had minority enrollments in thB range of 1 to 4 percent. If the 
schools vdth no minority enrollments are ocnbined with those with minority 
enrollments of less then 5 percent, 39 percent of private schools and 46 
percent of public schools Yied minority enrollments of l^s than 5 
percent. In contrast, about cne-fifth of both public and private schools 
had minority 'anrollments of 50 percent or more, 

Coleman and his colleagues (1982), ocnputed an inc^ of racial 
segregation for individual high schools, using data froca the 1980 High 
SciKol and Be;yond study of public and private sdiool stuctents in the 
soptKinorB and senior years. They concluded t*iat "blacks and whites are 
substantially less segregated in the private .sector than in the public 
sector" (page 34). And, that within the Cathnlic sector, "the internal 
segregation ... is less than that in ths public sector— substantially so 
for blacks and whites, sli^tly so for Hispanics and Anglos" (page 34). 
No conparable data on elementary schools are currently available. 

Ihe Natiofial Catholic Educational Association (NCEA 1988) r^xorted a 
significant increase between 1970-71 and 1987-88 in the percent of all 
stuctents are minority. Ccrajaring 1970-71 to 1987-88 Cattelic school 
enrollment data, the percentage of all stut^ts who are black increased 
fron 5 to 9 percent, while Hispanic oirDllment increased fron 5 to 10 
percent, and Asian-Anerioan enrollmsit increased from less than a percent 
to 3 percent. IXiring the same period, enrollment by v^te studaats 
decreased from 89 to 78 percent. The Ifational Association of Independent 
Schools (NAIS) reported an increase amoi^ its more than 800 menter sdhosls 
from 9 percent minority in 1981 to 12 percent in 1987 (figure 3-4) (NAIS 
1988). In particular, NAIS reportjed a 13 percent increase in black 
stixilent enrollments, a 7 percent increase in Hispanic stuctent enrollments, 
and a 50 percent increase in Asian-itanerican student enrollments between 
1981 and 1985 (U.S. Departmait of Bducatiai 1986). 
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Ffflnilv Inoone. Bducati on. and QccMpa^'i"^! Stataia 

QKi average, students attesiiiJrtg private schools caro from f asnUies with 
hiqher incxoes than pubUc school students; inoiever, about one-thiid to 
c»»-half of all students, regardless of school sector Mid orientaUon, 
cane fron middle inocrae famiUes (figure 3-5). In 1985 ^ peroait of 
studoits fron faraiUes vdth inocraas between $15,000 and $34,999 ^ 
percent for pubUc school students, 47 percent for private scnoolstudsits 
STchurch related schools, and 32 percent for private schaol students in 
ncaisectarian schools, tout one tenth of private sdcol staitots came 
frcm famiUes with inooroas below $15,(KH), ooapared with ^out oi»;thi2Xi 
of pubUc school students. About 10 percent of public school students 
offlnafran families with inoores of $50,000 or morej ly oogpari sonf todce 
the percmt for students In dwrch related schools (20 peroant) , and 
nearly 4 timas the percent for students in nonsectarian schools (38 
percent) came fron famiUes with incomes of $50,000 or more, moone 
dlffer«icea existed within types of private sdwols? 58 peroajt ^ tte 
students in nonsectarian sdhools had famUy inooraBS of $35,000 and hi^ier, 
ccnfared with 41 percent in religious schools. 

Private school attendance increases with famUy InccBBj thus, lower 
family inccmes anong blacks and Hispanics are ci» factor oontrliutlng to 
lower private school attendance among these groups of stuctente (table 
3-13) . While enrollment rates for whit» and Hispanics did not differ 
signifioanUy in 1985, there were differences in private school enrollment 
rates between blacks and whites. 

•n» educational attainment of parents also varied by the type of 
school the studente attaided (figure 3-6). Relatively mxe jxablic than 
private school studente had parente who had not conpleted hi^ school (25 
percent versus 8 and 10 percent); and, conversely, moio private than 
piibUc school studente had parente %*o had oorapleted 4 or more years of 
college (30 and 57 percent versus 19 percent) . As with family inocroe, the 
educational attainnent of parente of studente in nonsectarian schools v»s 
hi^ier than that of studente attending religious schools (57 percent 
versus about 30 percent). 
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Table 3- L --Private and public eletneolaiy-secondary school ajioUment in the United States: 1985-86 

(In thousands) 



Private 





Total 


Public 


Number 


Percent 
of total 


Private schools 
(unadjusted) 


45,497 


39,515 


5,982 


13.2 


Private F ': ■x>ls 
(adjustt i; 


45.072 


39,515 


5,557 


12.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Departn«nl of Education, NatiOTal Center 'or Educatitm Statistics, Private Scho ols and Private 
School Teachers: Final Report of the 1985-86 Private S chool Study. 1987. 
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Tabte 3-2.~NaUonal Center for Education Statistics estimates of private school enrollment as a percentage 
of total U.S. elemrataiy and Ktcondary earollmrat: Selected yeare 1980-1985 



Year 


Total 
elem^tary 
and secondary 
enrollment 


Private 
school 
mrollment 


Percent 
private 






(In thousands) 




1980-81 


46,318 


5,331 


11.5 


1983-84 


45.067 


5,715 


12.7 


1985-86 


45,113 


*5,600 


12.4 



"Estimated 



SOURCES: U.S. Etepaitnient of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of State School 
SXSISHk; 3t^tistic8 of public Elenumtarv and Secondary School Systems -. Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary and 
^ff^ gyhool^ ; and the Conunon Core of Data. Adapted from table in Digest of Education Statistics |987 . 
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Table 3-3.~U.S. DqMiUnent of Education ei^mates of eoroUineat in i«iblic and private elementary and secondary schools: 
Selected years 1980-1985 









Public Schools 






Private Schools 




Years 


Total 
elen»ntary & 
secondary 


Total 
omilled 


K-8 


9-12 


Total 

enrolled 


K-8 


9-12 


Fall 1980 


46,318 


40.987 


27,674 


13,313 


5,331 


3.992 


1.339 


Fall 1983 


45,067 


39.352 


26,997 


12,355 


5,715 


4,415 


1.400 


Fall 1985 


45.113 


39,513 


27,047 


12,467 


•5,600 


"4,300 


•1.300 



'Estimated 

NOTE: Elementary and secondary enrollments include pupils in local and public sdiool systems and in most private schools 
(religiously affiliated and nonsectarian), but goiendly excliaiw pupils in subcoUegiate departmraits of institutions of higher educatu)n. 
residential schools for excqjtional children, and Federal schools. Elemaitaiy enrollment includes a relatively small number of 
prekindergarten pupils. Detail may iK>t ^ to uMs because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, g^ytjstiqi gf Stete School Systems; Statistics of 
Public Elementary and Secondary School Syste m s: Statistics of Nogtmblic Elementary and Secondary Schools ; and Common Core 
of Data. Ariaptprf faim taWe in Dipest of Educatiroi Statistics 1987. 
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Table 3-4. -Bureau of the Census estimates of public and private school eniollineot, kindergarten through grade 12 CK-1 
Selected years 1979-85 

(In thousands) 



I CaT 




Public »;hool 






Private school 






K-B 


9-12 


K-12 


K-8 


9-12 


1979 


41,343 


27.349 


13,994 


4,663 


3,541 


1.122 


1980 




27,088 










1981 


40.897 


27.374 


13,523 


4,701 


3,582 


1,119 


1983 


39,701 


26,909 


12,792 


4.868 


3,650 


1,218 


1985 


39,788 


27,024 


12,764 


4,872 


3,657 


1.215 


— Not available. 



NOTE: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, " School Enrollment Social and Economic Charactenstics 
of Students: October 1984 M my, Currait Population Reports . Series P-20. no. 426 (Washington, DC: 1988). 
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Table 3-5. -Private scliool earollnient as a percentage of total public and private school eafollments. Bureau of Census and 
Natumal Coater for EdiKation Stetistira estiamt^ compared: Selected years 1979-85. 



National Center for Education Statistics Bureau of Census 





Total 






Total 




9-12 


Year 


K-12 


K-8 


9-12 


K-1?. 


K-8 


1979 


10.7 


11.7 


8.7 


10.1 


11.5 


7.4 


1980 


11.5 


12.6 


9.1 




11.5 




1981 


12.1 


13.1 


9.8 


10.3 


11.6 


7.6 


1983 


12.7 


13.8 


10.2 


10.9 


11.9 


8.7 


1985 


12.4 


13.7 


9.4 


10.9 


11.9 


8.7 



— Not available 



SOURCE: U.S. Dqwtnient of Education, NaUonal Center for Education Statistics, ^t^tjstips of Stale School SYstem.s; 
Statisrics of PnbHc Elementary and Secondary S chool Svstems: pf Nyi>WMi<? giep»gptarv and Secondary Schools ; 

and Common Core of Data. Adapted from table in Digest of Education Statistics. 1987. 
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Table 3-6. -Private school enrollmmts in thousands, by orientatioa: Selected yews 1980>8S 



Catlu>lic Cnbet lelifious Nonsectaiian 



Total 

pnv^ Percent of Percent of Percent of Percent in 

enrolln^t EnroUniMit all |»ivate fairollmept all private EnroIlnNst all private Religious schools' 



1980-81 


5,331 


3.019 


56.6 


1.106 


20.7 


906 


17.0 


84.0 


1983-84 


5.700 


3.200 


56.1 


1,400 


24.6 


1.200 


21.1 


80.7 


1985-86 


5,982 


3.599 


60.2 


1,526 


25.5 


858 


14.3 


85.7 



*ReIigious school percmtage cximbines Catholic and other religioiis sdwols. 



NOTE: Total private enrollment figives do not fiilly c o ne q wod with tiKwe {HSMnted in figures 3-3 and 3-4. Here. 1980 figures 
do not take into account the expaiM private sdiool univorse list used in c^l^ U.S. D^Mutmeot of Education reports. 

SOURCE: U.S. De]:»rtemnt of Educaticm, Nati(»Ml Ceatn- for Educatimi Stati^ics; Dige^ of Education Statistics. 1980 . Digest 
of Education Statistics. 1982: adapted from Table 2-3 in U.S. Department of Educatiott, Private Elementary and Secondary Educatinn. 
My >983; Private Schools and Private School TeKhers: Final Report of the 1985-86 Private School Study , 1987. 
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Table 3-7.-Pen^tage of private sdiool auoUment, 1^ oriflnt^um and grade: 1985-86 



Orientation 



Grade 

v#f%aw 


Cattoltc 


Other 
relisious 


Non- 
sectarian 


Tntal 


100 


100 


100 




1 


10 


IS 




6 


4l 


9 




8 


9 


7 




8 


8 


6 




8 


8 


6 




8 


7 


S 




8 


7 


s 


DUl glsW? 


7 


7 


5 


7th grade 


7 


6 


6 


8th grade 


7 


6 


7 


9th gf^ 


8 


6 


8 


10th giade 


8 


5 


8 


11th grade 


S 


S 


7 


12th grade 


7 


4 


7 



NOTE: Pt»Y^t8 may not add to 100 due U> nwnding. 

SOURCE: U.S. De{»8rt]iieiit of Educatiia, National Center for Education Statistics, f rivate Schoo ls and Private 
^hool Teachas: Final Reoort of tl» 1985-86 Private Sctmol Study. 1987. 
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Table 3-8. -Mean enroUmeot, by private bc1k)oI orieab^on: Fall 1985-86 



Mean enrollment 



Total 


234 


Catholic 


363 


Other religious 


142 


NoQsectarian 


174 



SOURCE: U.S. Dq»rtnient of Education. NaUcmai Center for Education Statistics, Private School. ,nd Priv,». 
School Tea hers; Final Retort of the 198S-86 Privnte Srh.^ ^ ^ ^,^ y i987. 
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Table 3-9. -Percentage of all students attending private schools, by region and metropolitan status: Selected years 
1979-85 



Metropolitan status 

and region 1979 1982 1985 

United States 9.8 10.0 10.5 
Region 

Northeast 12.5 13.3 14.2 

North Central 11.5 11.7 12.4 

South 7.8 7.4 8.2 

W&st 7.9 8.4 8.2 
Metropolitian status 

Central City 16-0 13.7 13.8 

Suburb 10.0 11.0 11.9 

Nonmetropoiitan 5.0 5.9 6.2 



NOTE: Percentages are of October enrollment, grades 1-12. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports . "Pnvate School 
Enrollment. Tuition, and Enrollment Trends: October 1979', Series P-23, no. 121, 1982, and Bianchi, S., "Private 
School Enrollment: Trends and Debates', Research in Sociology of Education and Socialization . 3, 1982. 
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Table 3- 10. -Catholic dioceses yath the larg^ Catholic school eowllm&its: I987*S8 



uioctx 


nnroui«ni {k^iz) 


Chicago 




Pnuadeipnia 


142»1\X) 


New York 


110,800 


Lc^ Angeles 


104*000 


Brooklyn 


88»900 


Cleveland 


68,800 


Detroit 


jt'7 Ann 


Newark 


64,200 


St. Louis 


ou.yuu 


Boston 


58,900 


New Orleans 




Cincinnati 


51,800 


Milwaukee 


43,300 


Rockville Centre, NY 


38.900 


Pittsburgh 


38,200 


Baltimore 


34,100 


St. Paul/Minneapolis 


33.500 


Buffalo 


31,800 


Washington, D.C. 


31,600 


Toledo 


30.800 



SOURCE: National Catholic Ediicationai Associaticm, United Si ites Catholic Elen»ntarv and Secondary Schools 
1987-1988. 1988. 
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Table 3-1 1. -Percentage of sOudrats «>rolled in private schools by control of school and race/ethnicity: October, 
1985. 







Church- 


Nonchurch 


Race and ethnicity 


privme' 


related 


related 


Total students 


10.5 


8.5 


1.4 


Black students 


3.7 


2.4 


.7 


Hispanic students' 


6.7 


6.1 


.3 


White ^wtents 


11.9 


9.8 


1.5 



^Includes some students for whom control of the private school was mA reported, 
^ispanic^ may be of any race. 

NOTE: Percentages are of Octt*er enrollment, grades 1-12. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "October 1985 School Enrollment Supplement* 
to Current Populattcm as reported in U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, llie 
Condition of Education, 1986. 
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Table 3-12.-~Peic<»itage of mincnity euroUmrat in public and private schools: Public schools 19S4-85 and 
private schools 1985-86 



Percent 


Private 


Public 


minority 


schools 


sc1kx>1s 


0 


12.1 


8.5 


M 


26.8 


37.4 


25-14 


22.4 


14.0 


15-24 


10.6 


8.7 


25-49 


10.0 


14.0 


50+ 


18.0 


17.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Natiwud C^ter for Education Statistics. 1985-86 Private Schtxil Study 
and The 1985 Public School Survey, unpublished tabulation. 1989. 
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Table 3- 1 3. -Percentage of children in grades 1-12 enrolled in private schools, by race and ethnicity, control of school, and 
family income: October 1985 



AU childrra 



While 



Family 


Total 


Church 


Non- 


Total 


Church 


Non- 


Income 


private' 


related 


sectarian 


private' 


related 


sectarian 




10.5 


8.5 


1.4 


11.9 


9.8 


1.5 


Less than $7,500 


3.5 


2.8 


.5 


4.9 


4.1 


.5 


$7,500 to $14,999 


5.7 


4.7 


.4 


6.7 


5.7 


.5 




o.u 




e 

. o 






7 


$25,0020 lo $34,999 


13.1 


11.0 


1.5 


3.2 


11.3 


1 • 


$.15,000 to $49,999 


13.8 


11.8 


1.6 


14.5 


P.4 


1.7 


$50,000 and over 


20.0 


14.8 


4.3 


20.1 


15.1 


4.2 






Black 






HiKpanic^ 




i'ainily 


Tt>lal 


Church 


Non- 


Total 


Church 


Non- 


Income 


private' 


related 


sectarian 


private' 


related 


sectarian 


Ttital- 


3.7 


2.4 


.7 


6.7 


6.1 


.3 


Le.ss lhan $7,500 


1.5 


.8 


.4 


3.0 


2.4 


.6 


$7,500 lo $14,999 


2.7 


1.8 


.2 


5.1 


5.1 


.0 


$:5.000 to $24,999 


3 8 


2.5 


.7 


8.0 


7.1 


2 


$25,000 to $34,999 


8.4 


6.3 


.8 


10.7 


9.1 


1.1 


$35,000 to $49,999 


7.4 


4.5 


1.9 


13.1 


13.1 


.0 


$50,000 and over 


14.7 


9.3 


4.7 


20.2 


20.2 


.0 



'Includes .wme students for whom control of the private school was not reported. 
^Includcii some student>i for whom family income was not reported. 
MliNpanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "October 1985 School Enrollmenl Supplement" to Current 
Population Survey, unpublished tabulations. 
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Figure 3- 1 .--Percentages of all private school student 

enrolled in Catholic, othor religious, or 
nonsectarlan schools at each gradr level 
1985-86 



Percent 




DO 



23 Ma 



II i li lg 




11111)1 I r 

PreK 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9101112 
K 



Catholic 



Oth«-r 



l N'onscclarinn 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Ct nter for 

Education Statistics. Private Schools and Private Scliool 
Teachers: Final Report of tlic 19B5-H6 Prnatf School Study 
1987. 
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ure 3-2. --Percentage . f private schools, by size 
school: l9*ir-^6 



60U or more 
students 

1 9 " 

a 00 -5 99 
si udfU ts 




SDrHCK: r.S. Department of Education. National Center for 

Education Statistics. Private Schools and r-ivate School 
Teachers: Final Report of the 1985-86 Private School 

Study, I9fl7. 
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Figure 3-3. --Percentage of private schools and mean 

enrollment by number of years of 
operation: 1985-86 




251 students 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 

Education Statistics. Private Schools and Private School 
Teachers: Final Report of the 1985-66 Private School 
Study. 1987 
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Fi»;\irc' ',]- {. — Prr( out a«^('s of minority students in National 

Association of Independent Schools (NAIS) 
mcnihrr schools: 1981-82 to 1987-88 




I'JHl H2 liJH J H'. I'.Uir.- 19B0-87 1987-B8 



SOriiCK: Niitiuii.il Assofi.it iiU! <if Imii pi'Julfiit JSfliools, NAIS 

Statist US SiJi'iii^ I '.' HHr Kn rolliiicut -iSlHff-Minontifs 

l'.»M7-nM. Finain i.i1 Aid-Fniain ial Operation 1086-87. 
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erJq best copy available 



Figure 3-5- — Percentage of elementarv and secondary 

students by sector and family income: 
October 1985 
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PiTi-rnl of tillfllts 
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$i:yM{H) to 8:Vt,n9U SOU.OOO and more 



SOt'HrK: r.S. Dfjjart JiHMit of C^minriuc. Hurc.ui of Ujf Cens*is. 

IDHfi U(toln*r JSciioul Knrullnu'nt Supplement to the Current 
I'upuliitiun Survey, nnpubhsheU liibulatiuns. 1^)80. Private 
Scliool enrollment and tuition trends. In U.S. Department of 
Kdue.itu>n. NationHl Center for KdutHtion Stati«tir«, The 
Conilitnjn of Kdueatiua, 19H6 . 
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Figure 3-6. --Percentage of elementary and secondary 

students, by sector and parental education: 
1985 



rercrul yf 9tu4rui8 
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21 
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liilini 
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li::!:!: 







Nonsectarian 



1-3 years of college 
4^- years of college 



SOURCE: r.S. Department of Commerce, Hureau of the Census, 

1985 October School EnroUinent Supplenjeni to the Current 
Population Survey, unpublished tabulations, 1988, Private 
School enrollment and tuition trcMids. In U.S. Department of 
Education. National Center for EducHtiuii Statistics, The 
Condition of Education 19H6. 
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CHAPI^ 4 



TEACHH?S 

ItWBER OF TEftCHB^ 

Private sc}kx>1s In the United States enplqyed a total of 404,000 fiill- 
and part-time teacd^zB In 1985-86; these teadiers xegx:eseant 355,000 
full-time equivalent teachers. fSien the private sdtool teaching farce is 
ocnpazed witii the total nmnber of elementazy and seoondazy 8chcx>l 
teachers, the data shew that 13.9 percent of all fiill-tiine equivalent 
teachers are enployed in private schools (table 4-1). Vfiiile the 1980-85 
period sai^ an 18 perosit increase in the nundaer of private schcx>l teachers 
(frcm 301,000 to 355,000), the peroenta^ of all teachers enploysd in 
private sctools varied between 10 and 14 percent. 

Forty-six percent of all full- and part-tiine private school teachers 
viere enployed in Catholic schools, ocqpared with 31 percent in other 
religious schools, and 23 percent in nonsectarian schools (table 4-2). 
When level of teaching assignment mos ocsnsidered, data fran the 1985-86 
Private School Survey ahoMed 47 percent of teachers en;>lo;yed at the 
elementary school level, 20 percent at the secondary level, 24 percent in 
conohined schools, and 9 percent in schools with a focus on alternative 
education, vocaticml education, or special education. 



TEACHINS STftmS 

In 1985-86, 83 percent of all private school teadhers tau^t full time and 
the renaining 17 percent were part-tiine teachers (table 4-3) . In public 
schools, 88 percent of the teaching force vsere full-tine teachers and 12 
percent were part-time teachers. Part-tiine teachers composed a larger 
share of the teaching force in otl^ religious schools (23 percent) and 
TKsnsectarlan schools (22 percent) than in Catholic schools (11 percent), 
analler schools were more IDoely to employ part-tiins teachers than larger 
schools, with 24 percent of part-time teachers in schools with less than 
50 students and 13 percent of part-time teed^rs in schools with 600 or 
more students. 

SCHOOL LftBOR FORCE 

Oteachers ccnposed the largest share of the labor force in private 
schools; however, their efforts %«ere often complemented by a variety of 
other enplqyees such as principals or assistant principals, librarians, 
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guidance counselors, teacher aides, other professicnal staff, and 
noqprofessional staff. Not all private schools m^ay staff in each of 
these career groi^. Most sctools (94 percent) have a principal, 
assistant principal, or both; 82 percent oiplcy noi^!(tofessional si^jport 
staff; appEoxiflBtely two-fifths of all private schools enplayed librarians 
(44 percent), teacher aid^ (43 percent), or other professional staff (40 
percent); and only 30 percent had guidance counselors (table 4-4). 

For staff otter than teachers and principals, the availability of 
types of staff varied by sctool characteristics (table 4-4). Elementary 
schools were more liJcely to use teacher aides, while secondary sctools 
were more likely to enploy guidance comselors and lihxBrians. As tte 
school size increased, the percentage of schools with guidance counselors, 
Hhrarians, and other professional staff and noi^arofessicnal staff 
increased as veil. When orientation was considered, propartionately ncre 
Catholic schools than rxHisectarian or other religious schools had 
librar^.ans, and nonsectarian schools ajployed teadbBr edjdes and other 
professional staff more frequently than Catholic sctools. 

Si n ce not all private schools enplpyed staff in each of ttese 
groi:^, the naaan fiill-time equivalent estinate for each career graap was 
based only on schools that r^rted laving that type of staff, ihus, 
odipared to 13.9 full-time equivalent teachers per sc1k»1, there were, on 
average, 4.8 full-tijne equivalent nof^xrofessicaial support staff, 3.5 
full-time equivalent teacher aides, and 1.3 to 1.0 full-time equivalents 
for principals and assistant principals, guidance counselors, aiKl 
librarians (table 4-5). 

Within each ca r eer group, the mean full-time equivalent staff 
increased as the size of school increased. Schools that were in existence 
25 years or more also had more staff than schools in existence 10 years or 
less (table 4-5). Cn avera^, the size of the teacher aide staff, other 
professional staff, and noa-^xrofessional staff i-oryifyl to be larger in 
nonsectarian schools when ccn^ared with religic»asly oriented schools. 
And, althoug^i proportionately more elanentary schools enplpyed teacter 
aides, vrfien only the subset of those schools actually enploying teacher 
aic^ v»s consictered, thB average nuirioer enployed at the secondary level 
exceected the average nuirber enployed at the elementary level. 

About three out of four (72 percent) private schools received 
assistance fron unpaid volunteers (table 4-6). Data fron the 1985-86 
sarvey showed that Catholic and other religious schools were nore lUcely 
to benefit fron volunteer support than nonsectarian scJkxjIs, with 84 
percent of Catholic schools and 72 percent of otter religious schools 
using volunteers conpared with only 45 percent in nonsectarian schools. 
Similarly, elementary and ocrabined schools were more likely to have 
volunteers than secondary and other specialized schools (table 4-6). In 
private schools, adult volunteer assistance was most oaimcn in tte areas 
of instructional siQ^xart (47 percent) and extracurricular support (46 
percent) (U.S. D^jartment of Blucation 1987). 
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DQfDC3»PHIC CaaRflCTTOISnCS OF TEft 



Tcaditionally, elenentary and secxaidary teachiiig has been a 
ferale-dGminated professixsi. In 1985-86, private scSkxsIs had nore female 
than male teadiers (76 peroont vexsus 24 peioesit); this pattern v»n 
repeated in each of the three groaga of private schools (table 4-7). 
While the distrihuticn was w/t ictentical, the pattern in puhUc sdwols 
was siMlar (68 percent versus 32 percent) . n^se patterns changed vAien 
school level was ccnsictered. At the elemaitary school level, only 10 
percent of all private school teachers were male (table 4-7). The 
prc^xarticn of nale teachers increased to 25 percent in othar spe c ialized 
private schools and to 30 percent in oontoined eleraentary and secondary 
private sc^wols. And, anong seccstdary teachers there ms an equal 
distribution of nales and fenales (49 percent versus 51 percent). In the 
aggregate, nales in the private school teaching force were more liJcely to 
teach at the seoonckuy le^l; 41 percent of all male private school 
teachers were enplcyed in seooncfery sdhools, ocnpared with 14 percent of 
all fenale private school teadiers (data not shown in table). 

Zlij^ty-twD percent of private school teachers reporting in the 1985-86 
Private School Survey were white. An estimated 4 percent were black, 3 
percent were Hispanic, and 1 percent reported a race/ethnicity groi^ other 
than \^te, black, or Hii^anic (table 4-8). COi g arable data for public 
schools (1983-84) show that 86 percent of the teachers were v*iite, 10 
percent were black, 4 perc»it were Hispanic, aiKi 1 percent reported some 
other race or ethnicity group. 

The mean age of all private school teachers vras 38 years, ccnpared 
with a mean age of 40 for public school teachers. An examination of 
age-specific data reveals that 42 percent of all private sctool teachers 
were under age 35, con^aared with 31 percent of all public school teachers 
(table 4-9). 



TEftCHER EXPERIENCE AND TRAININ3 
Expgrience 

ALnost cne-half (48 percent) of all private school teachers reported 
10 or more years of teaching experience, coipared with tw^-thirds (67 
percent) of all public school teachers (table 4-10). In private schools, 
the renBining teacters were almost equally divided between teachers with 
less than 5 years teaching experieice (25 percent) and teachers with 5 to 
9 years teaching experience (27 percent). Fifty-five percent of Catholic 
school teachers, 42 percent of teachers in other religious schools, and 44 
percent of teachers in iKXisectarian schools r^rted 10 or more years 
experience. As was ths case in the aggregate, the remaining private 
school teacters within each ori«itation groi^ were nearly equally divicted 
between teachers with less than 5 years of esqperience and teachers with 5 
to 9 years of eoqperienoe. 

Fifty-nine percent of private school teachers at the secondary level 
reported 10 or more years eo^jerienoe; this percentage is higgler than those 
r^»rted in all other levels of private schools (table 4-10). Some 41 
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peroent of private sdiool taBchars in other spedallzed sctols refx^rted 
less than 5 years experience, ocnnpaxed with one-quarter of all private 
school teachers in ocnft^ined eleroantary and seoondary scto^ls and one-fifth 
of the private school teachers at the secondary level. 

HhB peroentage of teachsrs with 10 or more years es^serienoe iiKieased 
«dth school size (fnan 22 peroent in schools with fewer than 50 students 
to 63 peroait in schools %«lth 600 or more stuctents) and years of operation 
(froB 26 peroent in schools of 10 or fen^ years to 54 peioent in sch£X>lB 
with 25 or more years) (table 4-10). 

Trainj nrj 

Atout 95 peroent of all private sdiool teacters and 99 percent of all 
pihlic school teachers held at least a bachelor's degree (table 4-11) . In 
private schools, appcoKinately two-thirds of the degreed teacterB held 
only a bachelor 's degree, oonfared with abcmt one-third with advaiKsd 
degrees. The percentage distributicn of private sdxoX teachers lK>ldljig 
bachelor's and advam»i degrees was similar in each orientation groi^. In 
public schools, abcxtt one-half of the degreed teachers held bachelor's 
degrees and about one-half held advaxK»i ctegrees. 

Data from the 1985-86 Private School Study provide a basis for 
describing private school teachers by level of degree, as well as vihexe 
they t e«di. (Jonslderirig first the small percentage of teachers 
reported acadonic attairsnent below the baci»lor's degree level, 2 percent 
of the njale teachers and 6 peroent of the female teaciters were in this 
groi^ (table 4-11). Pgaxig teachers with less than 5 years of teaching 
ocperienoe, 8 percent had less than a bachelor's degree, ccnjared with 
only 4 peroent of teachers with 10 or more years teachiig experience. 
Wien level of teaching assigranent was considered, the smallest percaitage 
of teacdiers vdthait bachelor's degrees was r^rted for secondary school 
teachers (1 peroent), with 6 peroent for teactes in eletioitary schools 
andin other specialized sdxjols, and 8 peroent for teacl^a:s in ccnhined 
elementary and seoondary school. Hhs percentage of teachers without 
bachelor's degr ees was aaallest ancng t >achers in large private schools 
(e.g., 2 percent in schools with 600 or more students) and largest in 
analler private schools (e.g. , 15 percent in schools with fewer than 50 
students) . And only 4 peroent of the teacters in schools in c^jeration 25 
years or more did not have bacd»lor's degrees, ccnpared with 9 percent of 
the teachers in schools in operation 10 years or less. 

Male teachers (45 peroent) were more likely than female teachers (26 
peroent) to hold advanced degrees (table 4-11). ihe perceita^ of 
teachers holding advanced degrees increased with ea^serience, fran 13 
pMoent among ta^diers with less than 5 years of teaching experience to 43 
pei:oent anong teachers with 10 or more years of teaching experience, ihe 
Ingest peroentage of private school teachers with advanced degrees was 
r eporte d for secondary school teachers at 51 percent, with 20 percent of 
elementary school teachers, 31 peroent of teacters in other specialized 
schools, and 34 percent of teachers in oorftjdned eleneitary and secondary 
schools reporting advanced degrees. Seme of the difference in ctegree 
gnx^ betn^en sctool levels might be accounted for by the fact that nale 
teachers i«ere more litely than female teachers to teach in seccffidary 
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schools (41 percent of mala teachars versus 14 p ai 'o ent of fsRBls taachsrs) 
(U.S. D^artment of Bducation 1987). Ohs pecoentagB of be a c h ar s with 
advanced degrees increased with school size and years tha school was in 

c^xuraticn. 

Dhs 1985-86 data showed that eAioatlcn was tha BDSt conaon 
unctergraduata major among private school taachaca, with 51 percent 
m jocing in ediK:atian alcna aid another 12 paroent najoodng in education 
and another subject (table 4-12). Ihe paroentage of eAio ation ma jars ma 
hi^ier mang elementary school teachers than secondary school teachers (60 
percent versus 37 percent), and more females than males majoxed in 
education (55 percent versus 37 percent). 

iUxjut one-half (53 percent) of all private school teachers 
participated in alditional training in the 1984-85 school year (U.S. 
D^aartatent of BdiMation 1987 ) . Fifty-seven percent of these teas^nm 
enrolled in college courses, 50 percent took inservioa training and 20 
percent took sane other type of training. About 80 percent of the 
teachers who took additional training did so to maintain and ispcove their 
skills. >k>st of thm teachers, 71 percent of all taachexs taking 
additional training, took it in a substantive field other than education. 

Courseworic 

Data fran 1985-86 revealed considerable va r iabi l ity in tha mnober of 
earned unctergraduate and graduate credit hours in tha si^ jects taught by 
private school teachers (table 4-13). At least two-thisds of the teachers 
of foreign langu^es, social scieiK^, and Biglish and language arts had 
ooipleted 13 or more credit hours. And, more than half of the teachers of 
business science, art and nusic, and biological sci en ces had ooqpleted 13 
or more credit hours. However, the percentage of tewhers with f««r than 
4 credit hcaurs in an assigned subject area was 51 percent for ooB^uter 
science, 30 percait for business scierese, 25 percent for physical scieanoe, 
and between 10 and 20 percent for mathematics, biological sciences, and 
art and imsic. 

Education training pL uyx au s also offer courses in general education 
that are ijrportant in learning to oonnunicate the knowledge obtained in 
specific subject natter courses. In addition, tha focus of an individual 
teacher's training will vary as a result of the level md sublets in 
which the teacher is pr^aring to teach. Thus, figure 4-1 displays data 
for the percentage of teachers with 13 or more credit hours in general 
education and selected subject areas relevant to the teac h er's 
assigrnent. ihese c^ta are restricted to data for ta^hars in regular 
elementary, secondary, or oonhined schools and are preMnted separately 
for teachers in self-contained classes for grades ± through 6, and for the 
subject natter teachers in grades 7 through 12. At the elementary level, 
72 percent of all teachers earned at least 13 credit hours in general 
education; for specific subject areas, these taachsrs had the greatest 
nuntor of credit hours in Owlish and language arts and social sci e nces. 
In grsKtes 7 thrcigh 12, teachers of Bjglish and language arts, social 
science, nathematics, and sciences earned the greatest nuober of credit 
hours, apart fran general education, in the subject assigned. 
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The majority of States have nandated teadier osrtlf loation p to g raii s 
for public school teadiers; thus it vias not surprising that a 1984 survey 
of seocaxSary school teachers, oondiK:ted as a a aiyon e nt of the NCES "High 
School and Beyond Survey, ** found that 93 p aroe nt of all secondary public 
school teachers had a State teadiing oartificate (table 4-14) . Although 
private schools are not indtided in mandatory State oartif ioation 
programs/ 64 p ar o ent of Catholic secondary school teachers and 62 percent 
of all secondary school tm^mss in other private schools held State 
teaching certificate . Ohe same survey included data on teacher tenure 
that showed that while 77 percent of public school teachers in secondary 
schools had tenure, only 30 paroent of Catholic school teachers and 21 
percent of other private edtooi teachers at the seomdary level were 
tenuxed. 



TEftCHER OCMPEMSflTICW 

1\aacher salaries for full-tijne teachers were lower in private schools 
than public schools. In 1985-86 the average base salary for all private 
school teachers was $14,400 (table 4-15). Ohe 1984-85 public school base 
teacher salary, adjusted to 1985-86 dollars, was $24,335. OMs $9,935 
difference in base salazles accounted for 41 percent of the public school 
salary, or in other %«ords, the average base salary for private school 
teactos was cnly 59 percent of the average base salary for teachers in 
public schools. Altteug^ the avera^^ base salary of $16,779 for teachers 
in ncsisectarian private sdiools was higgler than the average base salaries 
for teadiers in Catholic schools ($14,036) and other religious schools 
($13,764), it was lower than the average £Xiblic school base salary. 

The distribution of full-tijT» teachers' salaries shews that in 1985-86 
more than half (58 percent) of all full-time teachers in private schools 
r^rted base salaries less than $15,000; cue year earlier, in 1984-85, 
cnly 6 percent of the public sc}k»1 teachers reported base salaries in 
this range (table 4-16). Sixty-one percent of public school teachers 
r^xsrted base salaries betweoi $15,000 and $24,999, ocnpared with 37 
percent of private school teachers, fmothar 33 percent of the public 
school teachers reported salaries of $25,000 or more, and only 5 percent 
of private school teact^rs reported base salari^ at this level. 

The salary distrllution by years of esq^erienoe si^fgests tM) factors 
that seem to contribute to these dif fera^ces in public and private school 
base salaries (table 4-17). First, if one assuror that, on average, age 
and experience are asrociated, and since private sc^kxjI teachers as a 
grcx^ tend to be ysui^er than public school tead^trs, more private school 
teachers are r»ar the lower end of the salary distribution. Second, the 
public and private school salary distributions show that salaries peak 
sooner for private sc}kx>1 teachers than they peak for fublic school 
teacher.' (16-20 years versus 26-30 years), and the absolute size of the 
differential wictens with increasing years of esqerience (Hilliams 1989 ) . 
Thus, thB 38 percent of the private school teachers who are age 40 or 
above also contribute to this salary gap. This last groi^ is further 
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oonf oiaidBd by tbs fact that Catholic tsaxiiBrB %to axe nateES of zeligicMS 
orders ** . . .tend to be older and he 3 logged subetantlally more teaaUng 
tinB cai average than hi^^ salaried lay teachers." (WiilisBs 1989). 



TEftCHHl TIME AUXXaTIOW 

Private and public school teachers both reported, on averags, a total 
of 50 hours a week spent on school-rslated activities (table 4-18). 
j^^proximately thrae-quarters of this tins occurred during required sdiool 
hours (74 percent for private school teachers and 78 psroent for piislic 
school teachers) . One-half of the tins teachers roosted as having sgesit 
en school-related work ma spestt in the dassxocra teatttiing. Ohs other 
half of the teachers' tine les evoily divided between regiuixed school 
hours and tinis spent outside required school hours. Diis out of classroom 
tins was spent primarily in pn^aration for teaching and in stuctent 
advising, counseling, and extracurricular school activities . In fact, 
private school teadiers spent about 30 percent of their time on teaching 
preparations and about 10 percent on various student activiti^. 
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Table 4-1. -Teachers in elementary and secondary schools, by control of institutioa: 1980 to 1985 



Type of control 



Fall 

1980 



Fall 
1981 



Fall 
1982 



Fall 
1989 



Fall 
1984 



Fall 
1985 



Total' 

Public schools 
Private schot)ls 



Private school teachers 
a.s a percentage of total 



2,485 

2,184 
301 



12.1 



2,438 

2,125 
*313 



12.8 



(In thousands) 
2.446 2,463 



2.121 
'325 



2,126 
337 



(Percent) 
13.3 13.7 



2,508 

2,168 
^340 



13.6 



2,562 

2.207 
355 



13.9 



'Includes teachers in local public school systems and in most private schools (religiously affilitfed and nonsectahan). Exclude 
subcollegiate departments or institutions of higher education, residojtial schools for exceptional children, and Federal schools. 
Teachers are reported in terms of full-time equivalents. 

-Estimated on the basis of enrollment. 

NOTE: Some data have been revised from previously published figures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Stati^cs, Common Core of Data and Pr.vate School 
Surveys, and unpublished projections, as reported in Digest of Education StatisUcs. 1988. 
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Table 4-2.~Number of teacbere in private schools, by school characteristics: 1985-86 



School 
characteristics 



Full- and }Mrt-tiii» 
teachers' 



Number 
(in thtMisands) 



Percent 



Total 



Orientation 



404 



100 



Catholic 
Other religious 
Nonsectarian 

Type/level^ 

Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 
Other 

Size 



'85 
127 
92 



190 
83 
96 
35 



46 
31 
23 



47 
20 
24 
9 



Fewer than 50 students 
50 - 149 
150 - 299 
3'X)-599 
600 or more 



17 
91 
95 
118 
83 



4 

23 
24 
29 
20 



'Principals' r^rts of the number of teachers on or about October 1, 1985. 

'Elementary, secondary, ind combined are regular schools, while other school 
alternative schools. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals because of rour.-lng. 



s are primarily special education and 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NaUonal Center for Education Sutistics. Private Schools and Priv«t. 
?chP9l T^h^r^: Final Retwrt of the 1985-86 P ri vate School Sh.dy 1Q«7 
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Table 4-3. -Percentage of Ml- and part^me teacl»re, by sector and selected private school characteristics: Public 
schools 198t-SS and private schools 1985-86 



School 

characteristics Full-tin» Part-time 



Sector 



Public 88 12 

Private 83 17 

Orientation 

Catholic 89 11 

Other religious 77 23 

Nonsectarian 78 22 

Size 

Fewer than 50 students 76 24 

50-149 78 22 

150-299 83 17 

300-599 85 15 

600 or more 87 13 



NOTE: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Coiter for Education Statistics, Private Schools and Pnvate 
School Teachers: Final Report of the 1985-86 Private School Study . 1987, and The 1985 Public School Survey, 
unpublished tabulation, October 1986. 
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Table 4-4. -Percentage of private schoob with various types staff, by school characteristics: 1985-86 



School Priiicip.W Oihw 

ch-nct-riflc. OutdMce profewoMJ Te»cher Nonprofessional 



Total 94 100 30 44 



OrientatiM 



Other religious 90 100 26 



40 43 82 



Catholic 99 100 32 59 37 36 91 



30 36 45 72 



Nonsectarian 96 100 32 42 55 51 89 
Type/level* 

Elenientaiy 94 100 16 39 39 41 79 

Secondary 97 100 93 87 69 14 94 

Combined 94 99 48 44 38 48 85 

93 100 16 31 72 68 86 

Size 
Fewer than 50 

^ ^8 20 33 51 

^so tl II 26 41 45 80 

^50-299 98 100 27 53 39 45 93 

300- 599 98 |00 41 68 46 46 9 

600 or more 98 100 74 92 70 40 95 



^EJementaiy, secondary, and combined are regular schools. ..oile other schools are primarily special education and altemaiiv. 



SOURCE: U J>^«^« of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Private Schools and Private Schcx,! Te^rh.r.- 
Final Reiwrt of the 1985-86 Pn vate School Study 1987. ^ 
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Tftbte 4-5.-Mcan fuU-time equivaloit stoff in private »:l«>ol8, by sdiocd chanicteritftcs: 1985-86 



gtyjftiiH pictetkml Teacher Nonpfofi^onal 

dwacterifOci princ^ Te«*©» cowackwi La»uiftw ittff atdec MfT 



Total 

Orieataticn 

Catl^lic 
(^her religious 
Nonsectariao 

Type/level* 

Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 
Otber 

Size 

Fewer than 5C 

stucknts 
50 - 149 
150 - 299 
300 - 599 
600 or more 

Years of operation 

10 or less 
11-24 
25 or nK>re 



1.3 


13.9 


1.1 


1.0 


3.1 


3.5 


4.3 


1.4 


17.0 


1.4 


1.1 


2.2 


2.6 


3.7 


1.0 


9.7 


0.7 


0.8 


2.2 


2.5 


3.3 


1.9 


16.6 


1.2 


1.2 


5.6 


6.9 


9.8 


1.1 


1A O 


U.D 






3 2 


2.9 


2.1 


31.4 


1.9 


1.3 


3.9 


4.5 


10.6 


1.5 


16.8 


0.9 


1.0 


3.2 


2.8 


4.9 


1.7 


9.9 


1.2 


1.1 


6.0 


5.4 


8.8 














0.7 


2.9 


0.4 


0.6 


4.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1.2 


8.6 


0.7 


0.8 


3.3 


3.9 


4.1 


1.2 


13.0 


0.8 


0.9 


2.0 


2.3 


3.3 


1.7 


22.5 


1.2 


1.1 


2.9 


4.9 


6.2 


2.6 


45.9 


2.6 


1.6 


4.2 


5.9 


13.6 


0.9 


7.1 


0.6 


0.6 


2.2 


2.3 


2.1 


1.5 


16.1 


1.2 


0.9 


2.5 


4.1 


4.0 


1.5 


16.2 


1.3 


1.1 


3.7 


3.9 


6.4 



♦Elementary, secondaiy, and combined are regular schools, while other schools are primarily special education and alternative 
schools. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, fjyy/m^ SchOPls md Private ^hoo\ 
Final Report of the 1985-86 Private School Stwdv. 1987. 
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Table 4-6. -Percent^ of private schools with voluntoen nd type of si^ppott jmivided by stiutait mad nonstudmt volunteers, by 
school characteristics: 1985^ 



P^cMt of 8dK>ots using vohmteers for 



Perc«il of 

schools lostiwtkmal 



OuidaiKe 



Extracurricular 



School 
characteristics 


with 
volunteers 


















N<»iludeat 




Nonstudenl 


Total 


72 


14 


47 


1 


16 


8 


46 


Orientation 
















Catholic 


84 


14 


54 


3 


19 


9 


52 


Other religious 


72 


14 


51 


1 


14 


5 


44 


NonsecUrian 


45 


14 


27 


0 


18 


11 


20 


Type/level* 
















Eiementary 


80 


14 


57 


1 


18 


8 


52 


Secondary 


54 


27 


15 


4 


20 


13 


36 


Combined 


73 


14 


48 


0 


13 


6 


45 


Other 


40 


4 


24 


2 


13 


3 


25 



^Elementary, secondary, and combined are regular sdiiools, ^le (rther scIkwIs are primarily special education and alternative 
schools. 

SOURCE: U.S. Departo^t of Education, NiUitmal Cent^ for EdiKitiai Statistics, IMvate Schools and Private School Teachers: 
Final Report of the 1985-86 Private School Study. 1987. 
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Table 4-7.~PMcaitage of onle and fraaale taachen, hy sector and adectsd private school chancteristics: Public 
8diO(^ 1984-SS tad priv^ sdioda 1985-S6 



School 

chanctni^cs Mak Female 



Sector 



Public schools 32 68 

Private schools 24 76 

Orientation 

Cadiolic 20 80 

Other religimis 30 70 

N(»}sectarian 28 72 

Type/level* 

El«DBatary 10 90 

Secondary 49 SI 

Combined 30 70 

Other 25 75 



"Elemmtary, secoodary, and combined scIkwIs are regular schools, while other schools are primarily special 
educatim and alternative schools. 

NOTE: PercMts may not add to 100 due to rranding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of EdiKstion, Natkmal Ceitf^ for Education Statistics, Private Schools and Private 
School Teachers: Final Reoort of the 1985.86 Private School Studv. 1987. and The 1985 Public School Survey. 
Early Tabulations/ 1986. 
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Table 4-8.~Peice&tage of teachers, by race, etbnicity and sector: Public sdtools 1984-8S and private schools 
1985-86 



Sector 


White 


Black 


Hispaoic 


Other 


Public schofds 


86 


10 


4 


1 


Private schools 


92 


4 


3 


1 



NOTE: Pefcents may ikH atU to 100 due to roumling. 

SOURCE: U.S. DefMitmeat of Education, Natioaal Center for Education Siati^cs, Private Schools and . rivate 
School Teachere- Final Report of the 1985-86 Private School Stialv. 1987, and The 1985 Public School Survey. 
Early Tabulations,' 1986. 
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Table 4*9. -Percentage of teediers by age: Public schools 1984-85 and private Kbools 1985-86 



Age Public Private 



Total 100 100 

Younger than 30 14 24 

30-34 17 18 

35-39 23 20 

40-44 16 14 

45-49 12 9 

50 years or older 19 15 



NOTE: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Depaitment of Educati<ni, National Center for Educatitm Statistics, Private Schools and Private 
School Teachers: Final Report of the 1985-86 Private School Study . 1987 and The 1985 Public School Survey, 
unpublished tabulation, October 1986. 
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TaWe 4-10.-PereenUgeof towhers, by years of teadimg expeiiesKO and teaching status by sector and private school 
diaracteristics: Public schools 1984-85 ami private schools 1985-86 



Yean of teaching experience Teaching sUtus 

(percent) (percent) 



School 

characteristic Less than 5 5-9 10 or more Full-time Part time 



Sector 

Public 12 21 67 

Private 25 27 48 83 17 
Orientation 

Catholic 21 24 55 89 11 

Other religious 28 31 42 77 23 

Nonsectarian 29 27 44 78 22 

Type/level' 

Elementary 25 28 47 86 14 

Secondary 19 23 59 81 19 

Combined 24 29 47 80 20 

Other 41 27 32 82 18 

Size 

Fewer than 50 studrats 5S 23 22 76 24 

50 - 149 35 31 35 78 22 

150 - 299 26 29 45 83 17 

300 - 599 21 27 52 85 15 

600orn»ow( 15 22 6J 87 13 

Years of operation 

10 or less 37 37 26 81 19 

1 1 - 24 26 29 45 80 20 
25 or more 22 24 54 85 15 

" Not available. 

■Elementary, secondary, aiKl combined schools are regular schools, while other schools are primarily special 
education and alternative sc1kx}1s. 

NOTE: Percects may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCES; U.S. D^MttinoU of Education, Natiraal Cent»- for Education Statistics, Private Schools and Private 
School Teachers: Final Report of the 1985 -86 Private School Study . 1987, and The 1985 Public School Survey, 
impublished tabulation, October 1986. 
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Table 4-U.~Percoitage of teachers, by higher degree and by sector and selected private school characteristics: 
Public schools 1984-S5 and private schools 1985-86 



Highest Degree 



Le^ than bachelor's Bachelor's Advanced degree 



Sector 

Public 1 51 48 

Private 5 64 31 

OrimtatiOT 

Catholic 3 67 30 

Oth^ religions 9 64 28 

Nonsectarian 5 60 36 

Sex 

Male 2 54 45 

Female 6 67 26 

Years of experience 

Less than 5 8 78 13 

5.9 5 70 25 

10 or more 4 53 43 

Type/level' 

Elementaiy 6 74 20 

Secondary 1 48 51 

Combined 8 5fi 34 

Other 6 63 31 

Size 

Fewer than 50 students 15 66 20 

50-149 9 69 23 

150-299 6 69 24 

300-599 3 64 33 

600 or more 2 53 45 

Years of operation 

10 or less 9 74 16 

11-24 7 62 31 

25 or more 4 63 33 

"Elementary, secondary, and combined schools are regular schools, while other schools are primarily special 
educiUion and alteniattve schools. 

NOTE: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Sutistics, Private Schools and Private 
SAool Te^hem: Final Report of the 1985-86 Private School Study. 1987, and "The 1985 Public School Survey. 
Early Tabulations,' 1986. 
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Table 4-12.~Privmte school tMcken* mjor field in undergraduate degree program, by school and teacher 
characteristics: 1985-86 



Major field of undergraduate degree 



School and 
teacher 
charactm^c 



Nundier of 
teadtm 

(in thcnmiKls) 



Olhet than Education Nn 
Education education and other degree 



Total 



404 



Orientation 



Catholic 
Other religious 
Noflsectanan 



185 

127 
92 



Type^evel" 



Elemmtary 
Seccmdory 
Combined 
CHher 



190 
83 
96 
35 



Sex of teacher 



Male 
Female 



97 
307 



51 



(Percent of teachers) 

32 12 



54 

50 

45 



31 
28 
40 



12 
12 
10 



3 
9 
5 



60 
37 
45 
48 



22 
53 
35 
33 



12 
8 
12 
13 



6 
1 

8 

6 



37 
55 



52 
26 



10 
12 



2 
6 



"Elementaiy, secondary, and combined are regukr schools, while other schools are primarily special education and 
alternative schools. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to ttMals, and perceots may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Departmoit of Education, Natiraal Center for Educatiwi Statistics, Pnvate Schools and Private 
^hwl Teacheffl; Fir J Report of the 1985-86 P rivate School Study 1987. 
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Table 4-l3,-Perc^lage of private school teachers by number of earned undergraduate and graduate credit hours 
in subject taught: 1985*86 



Teachers teaching 

the subject Credit hours' 



Number 

Subject taught (in thousands) 0-3 4-12 13 + 



(PercCTt of teachers teaching the subject) 



Art and music 


40 


17 


26 


5« 


Biological science 


26 


18 


26 


57 


Business science 


9 


30 


6 


64 


Computer science 


12 


51 


30 


19 


English/language arts 


77 


5 


26 


69 


Foreign language 


20 


8 


13 


79 


Mathematics 


64 


19 


37 


44 


Physical science 


35 


25 


30 


45 


Sixial science 


52 


6 


22 


72 



*In semester hours. Quarter hour categories have been converted to sen^ter hour categories. 
NOTE: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U,S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Private Schools and Private 
School Teachers: Final KcoorX of the 1985-86 Private School Study . 1987. 
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Table 4- 14«— Percentage of secondary school teachers who are tenured and have a state certificate: 1984 



Teacher Other 
characleristics PuMic Catholic private 



Have tenure 77.4 30.3 20,7 

Have a state teaching 

certificate 93,0 63,9 62.1 



SOURCE: U. S* Departn^t of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond study 
data as augmented by the Ccmsortium for Effective Schools, sponsored by the National Institute of Education, 
unpublished tabulation^ 198S* 
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Table 4-15. -Average base academic year salaries of full-time teachers, by soctor and orieotaiion-. 1983-86 



Sector Average base salary 



Publi,- $24,335 
Private 

Calhohc l'*<036 

Other religious M.764 

Nonscctarian 16.779 



'1984-85 public schtx)l teacher salary adjuMed to 1985-86 doilars using an inflation factor of 7.2 percent. 
NOTE: Includes only full-tinie teachers who had salanes.. 

SOURCE: U. S, Department of Education. National Center for Education Suiistjcs. "Teacher Compensation: 
A Comparison of Pubhc and Private SchiH)! Teachers. 1984-86." 1989. and 1985-86 Private School Study, 
unpublished tabulation, 1989. 
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Table 4-16.-Distributi<Hiof fuUHime public and private school teachers, by base academic year saJary category: 
Public schools 1984-85 and private schools 198S-86 



Public school Private school 

teachers, 1984-85 teachers, 1985-86' 



Salary category Percent Percent 



Total 


100.0 


100.0 


$0 


0.0 


0.5 


1 - 9,999 


0.2 


17.8 


10,000 - 14,999 


6.1 


39.4 


15,000 - 24,999 


60.8 


37.3 


25,000 - 34.999 


30,0 


4.6 


35,000 or more 


3.1 


0.3 



*Iiicludes son» private sch^x)! teachers who reported no salary. 

SOURCE: U.S. Departn^t of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 'Teacher Compensation: A 
Comparison of Public and Private School Teachers, 1984-86,' 1989, 
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Table 4-17. -Average t»se ac^emic year salaries of fuli-time public and private school teachers, by years of 
teaching experience: Public schools 1984-85 and private schools 1985-86 



Private 
school 

Public school teachers teachen^ 







Salary in 




Salary 


Years of 


1984-85 


1985-86 


1985-86 


difference 


experience 


salary 


dollars* 


salary 


1985-86 


Ail teachers 


$22,701 


$24,335 


$14,400 


$ 9.935 




16,395 


17,575 


12.191 


5.384 


6 to 10 


19,307 


20,697 


14,500 


6.197 


11 to 15 


22,970 


24,624 


16.415 


8,209 


16 to 20 


25,819 


27,699 


18.069 


9.630 


21 to 25 


26.943 


28,883 


16,546 


12,337 


26 to 30 


27,8i2 


29.814 


16,326 


13.488 


More than 30 


26,912 


28,850 


12.223 


16.b27 



'1984-85 public school teacher salary adjusted to 1985-86 dollars using an inflation factor of 7.2 percent. 
NOTE: Includes only full-time teachers who had salaries. 

SOURCE: U.S Department of Education, National Center for Education Sutistics, "Teacher Compensation: A 
Comparison of Public and Private School Teachers, 1984-86/ 1989. 
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Table 4- 18. -Number of hours teachers spent each week on school-related activities within and outside required 
school hours: Public schools 19S4-8S and private schools 198S-86 



Schixil-related activities 



Public school 
teachers, 
1984-85 



Private school 
teachers, 
1985-86 



Average hours during most recent week 



Total 



50 



50 



During required school hours 



39 



37 



Cla^srootn teaching 



26 



25 



Outside of required school hmirs 



12 



13 



NOTE: Detail may not add to totals because of roundmg. Data cover full-time school staff whi)se primary 
assignment was teaching. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Sutisius. "The 1985 Public Schwl 
Survey, Early Tabulations," 1986, and Private Schools and Pnvate Schix^l Teachers: Fmal Rcpt^rt of the I9S5-86 
Pnvate School Study . 1987. 
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Figure 1-1. — Percentage of private school teachers with 

13 or more credit hours in specific areas, 
by level and subject assignment* 1985-86 





U's 1-6 



General education 
Knghsh/language arts 
Social sciences 



Grades 7- 1 2 

English/language arts 

General education 
Enghsh/language arts _ 
Social sciences 

Social scierces 

Genera? education 
Social sciences 

English/language arts 

Mathematics 

General education 

Mathematics — 
Social sciences 

Sciences 

General education 
Biological sciences — 
Physical sciences 




0 



100 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, 1985-86 Private School Survey, 
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SCHOOL f(ESCHJPCES AND STOJ^fT CX7KXMES 

SOnXRESCXgOS 

•me full-tinB-equivalent teacher estimates are used in conjunction 
with student enrollnfint estijnates to ccropute pu^dl/teacher raUos. In the 
1985-86 school year the pqpil/teacher ratio in private sdwols was 17 tc 
1, carpared with 17.9 pipils per teacher in public sdxsols (table 5-2) . 
Over the 1980-85 period, the private school pupil/teacher ratio weit from 
17.7 to 16.2, and the pubUc school ratio wait fron 18.8 to 17.9, 
suggesting a trend tcward smaller class sizes in both private and public 
schools (table 5-1). 

The 1985-86 pt^l/tearher raUo varied by private school orientaUon 
(table 5-2). Catholic 8chc»l enrollinafits represented 60 percent of all 
private schcxjl stixtents, ^le CathoUc sdMol teachers accounted for 46 
peocoent of all private school teachers, resulting in a ratio of 21 pqpils 
per teacher. By ocn^ariscn, 14 perosnt of all private school students 
attended nons&rtarian sdiools and 23 paroent of private school teaa^ra 
woodced in these schools, yielding a piqjil/teacher ratio of 10 to 1. The 
pupil/teadMsr ratio of 15 to 1 in other religious schools falls in betv«en 
the other two groups. 

Dif feresKses were also observed in pupil/teacher ratios at various 
instxucticnal levels (table 5-2). Private elenentary schools redacted a 
mean pi^/taacher raUo of 20, ^le private seoondary schools averaged 
17 pi^ils per teacher, and ocniJdned schools averaged 13 pw^dls per 
teacher. The mean pupil /teacher ratio was also related t o sch ool size, 
with onller schools rqxsrting lCA#sr ratios than their larger 
counterparts. Ihe mean ratio varied from 10 to 1 in schools with fewer 
than 50 studanta to 20 to 1 in schools with 600 or nore students. 

IhB 1985-86 Private School Survey included data on selected student 
uiixiLai i g and servioesi bilingual education, Bigliah as a second language, 
ranadial reading, raniedial sathfiBBtics, p L U ir ams for the handioaRad, 
ULUyra i M for the gifted and talented, vocational and technical progrsns, 
foceign languages, and diagnostic services. Sixty^iine pecoent of all 
private schools offered xonedial reading, and about half of all private 
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schools r^nrtad psnoviding one or juaie of the following ptogiauB * 
zaoBdial natlieaatics InstziK^icn (53 percent), fbieign language 
instructioi, and diagnostic services desicywd to identify learning 
pgoblfipg and to provids special therapeutic or edrational p eogr aa g (51 
percent) (table 5-3) . Catholic and no n se ctarian schools ware acxe likely 
to provide diagnostic services and senaedial pro g ram in reading and 
mathonatics than schools with religious orientations other than Catholic. 

Pu blic funds vere available for bilingual education^ reeiedial and 
oonpensatory e ducat ion, handicapped services, vccational eAsoation, and 
guidance or psychologioal services. In addition, data wsEre also collected 
on the use of publi c funds for transportation, instructional and library 
materials, speech ther^, child nutritional sezvio», and health 
services. Sixty-cne peroait of all private Kihools i^H ^L l tf^ one or more 
students receiving at least one service paid for with piMic funds (table 
5-4) . Ninety perosit of Catholic schools reporte d students receiving 
publicly funded services, ociqpared with 49 peroent of nonsectarian schools 
and 41 percent of other religious schools. 

Curriculum 

Secondary school program en^phasis data fran 1980 show that about 70 
pegoent of all private hi^ school stixJents were enrolled in academic 
programs, about 10 percent in vocational p rogr a n e , and ^jproKiioately 18 
percent in general programs (table 5-5). By comparison, studerts in 
public hi^ schools were more evenly divided aokitig these three p ro gr an 
types, vdth 36 percent enrolled in academic progrefflB, 35 pe rce n t enrolled 
in general programs, and 29 perceiiL enrolled in vocational prograns. Data 
on vocational and personal develo|xnent course offerings further si^port 
these patterns, insofar as public schools were more lUcely to offer 
courses in hcne eoonaoics, vrood or machine ^K3p, and auto mechanics than 
either Catholic or other private schools (figure 5-1). 

^>ecif ic course offerings and graduation requirements both pcovicted 
further informaticm on the types of pLogxams offered in dif fermt 
schools. Data from the 1980 High School and Beyond study show that 95 
peroent or more of all high schools, public and private, offered courses 
in geometry and algebra; the percentage of public and private high schools 
with courses in chemistry, physj.cs, and trigonometry was also high (that 
is, 69 percent or more) (figure 5-2). The largest differences were 
r^x>rted in third year Spanish and French, with relatively more Catholic 
schools offering these courses than either public or other private 
sctools. 

In 1985-86, the average years of coursework required for graduation 
from private high sc1kx)1s rmged from 3.9 for Qiglish and 3.1 for social 
studies to 2.8 for mathematics and 2.5 for science (table 5-6). Ohe 
average graduation requirements for public high schools in 1984-85 ranged 
from 3.8 for English and 2.8 for social studies to 1.9 for nathenatics and 
1.8 for science. 
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Figure 5-3 ooagares public and private hiq^\ schools on oonfooQity vdth 
the standards reoaBroended by the National OoBinlsslon on acoellarae in 
BducaUcn. While all school types either meet or are dose to nBeting the 
standards of 4 years for BigliA and 3 years for social studies, soee 
ijwaoveieit rarains to be made on the part of many sciwols in reaching the 
goals of 3 years each for mathemaUcs and science, and the goal of 2 years 
for foreign languages. 



STAM»RD6 Airo GQAIg 

Bntrance Raouirements 

In 1985-86, just under 40 peroait (37.7 percent) of all private 
sdK)ols and about one-half (53 peroait) of all private schools with grades 
10, 11, or 12 required an entrance examination as a criterion for 
attoissicn (U.S. Dejartment of Bdmsaticxi 1987 and ur^liahsd 
tabulations) . The percentage of schools with actaission exaininations did 
not vary substantially across orientation groups vdisn all grades vrere 
considered; yet at the hiqji school level, 71 peroait of the Catholic 
schools and 66 percent of the nOTsectarian schools required examinations, 
ccnpared to 43 percent of the other religious schools (Figure 5-4). 

A national 1984 study of Catholic hig^i schools establistes a broad 
range of admission criteria. Beyond the successful conpletion of the 
previous school year, tha most oomioi criteria vaed in Catholic high 
school a(4nissicn decisicsis included standardized tests and a 
reoawnsndation f ran the elementary school principal (Table 5-7 ) . 

Goals 

Secondary school tead^rs in public and private schools were asked in 
two surveys to rank in order of iiipDrtance eic^t goals for students (U.S. 
Depairtnoit of EJducatiai 1988): 

o Basic literacy skills in inathematics, reading, writing, and 
speaking; 

o Acadendc excellence or mastery of course subject matter; 

o Citizenship; 

o Ccci^tional skills; 

o Good work habits and self discipline; 

o Personal growth and fulfillmant; 

o Human relations skills; and 

o Moral or religious values. 

An analysis of the goals idaitified as high priority (that is, as a first 
or second priority) stowed that public school teachers ware most likely to 
select literacy skills (61 percent), folloftred by good vradc habits and 
self-disciplir» (44 percent) (table 5-8). Private school teadiers in 
religious schools idaitif led moral and religious values and literacy 
skills as the most ijr|X5rtant goals. In nonsectarian private schools, 51 
peroait of the teachers assigned a hic^ priority to literacy skills, and 
approximately 40 percent idsitif ied either personal growth or good vrork 
habits and self -discipline as hi^ priorities for their students. 
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How studfflits feel abcait their scJiools, their teachers, and their 
educaticaial expexlence most certainly affects the leazning pcocess. 
SUallarly, ta^diers' opinions of their ooUeaguss, their jfflncipals and 
school administration, and their work esiviroranBnt must also have seme 
effect on the interpersonal interactions that are a part of the 
teaching-learning OOTitinuum. School discipline policies and perceptions 
of tham also reflect stixlaits- , teachers', and aaaiinistrators' attitudes 
tohords the school setting. 

In a 1982 survey of high school students, about 75 percent of the 
students reported that their parents had never visited a class, and 40 to 
50 percent of the private school students and about 60 percent of the 
public sdK»l students r^xxcted that their parents had never had a teacher 
conference (table 5-9). Students were given a list of 10 teacher 
characterisUcs and asked to ictentify tte characteristics that are 
ijiportant in id<* 1 teachers and to rate their teachers on each 
characteristic i 



o Make clear presentaticxis; 

o Work students hard; 

o Don't talk over stuctents' heads; 

o Are patient and understanding; 

o Return students' work prcnptly; 

o Enjoy their v^k; 

o Treat everyone vdth respect; 

o Are witty and humorous; 

o Teach just for money; and 

o Have interest in students outside schoox. 

Eighty percait or more of the studaits in public. Catholic, and other 
private stAools identified "make clear presentations," "treat everycne 
with respect," "are patient and understanding," and "enjoy their work" as 
ijnportant teacher characteristics. In additioi, at least two-thirds of 
each groiip of students indicated that it is ijnportant that teacherB "r^ui't 
talk over students' heads." 



In rating their current teachers, abrait 12 to 21 percent of stuctents 
in public. Catholic, and other private schools indicated that their 
teachers -enjoy their work, " and 23 to 39 percent reported that their 
teachers "treat everyone with respect" (table 5-9). Even thourfi the 
majority of studeits gave higtfi priority to "irake clear presentaticais, " 
"are patient and understanding," and "don't talk over students' heads " 
the percental of studaits reporting that their teachers net these goals 
were m the order of 14 to 37 percait. Despite these discrraancies in 
students' ideal ejqpectatiais and their reported ej^eriere^s, nearly 
three-quarters or more of the students in each group rmrted that thav 
were "satisfied with education to present tiro. " 

Ohe same tw? surveys that incltded questions on secondary teachers' 
goals for studaits also included a comim set of 16 statanents concerning 
teacters' opiniois towards their colleagues, principals and sdKX)l 
adrainistraticsi, and schools (U.S. Department of BducaUcn 1984, 1987). 
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At least two-thirds of all teadiers, regardless of sector and orientation, 
indicated that "cx)llee^ues share beliefs and vali^ on school missioi," 
"staff naintains hig^ standards of perf omance, " and a "cooperative effort 
asxsnq staff (liable 5-10). However, significantly femer pii>lic than 
private school teachers gave good ratings on school spirit and sense of 
familial bond witliin the school. 

Although the mjority of public and private secondary school tead^ers 
expiressed positive attitude towards principals and school adnunistration, 
relatively itore teachers in public secondary schools expressed 
dissatisfactiai with their principals and school administration (30 to 40 
percent in public schools versus 15 to 20 percait in private schools) 
(table 5-11). 

Iteachers in private secmdary schools reported generally positive 
attituctes towards their stuctents (70 to 85 pesroent affirmative). In 
ocntrast, 50 to 60 percent of the public school teachers r^x>rted that 
students' lateness and abs^ce v^ere prci)lent3 and that students' attitudes 
reduce chances for success (table 5-12). 

Hic^ school seniors in 1982 were asked about st\idents v*kj often 
exhibit inappropriate classrocm behaviors. Ihe peroent£^es reporting 
fellow studfflits with no books (6 to 11 peroait), no pencil and paper (17 
to 20 percent), and/or hanswork not done (25 to 30 peroait) v«re 
relatively caistant across the three sectors — public. Catholic, and other 
private schools. In contrast, public school students vrere more lUcely to 
r^x>rt that their peers talked back to teachers, disobeyed instructions, 
or both (table 5-13). 

The responses that high school administrators gave in an assessment of 
disciplinary prcA>le(ns follows the patterns r^x)rted by teachers on the 
topics of student absenteeism and cuttii^ classes, with public school 
administrators more likely than private school administrators to report 
these behaviors as prc^lems (table 5-14). Similarly, adninistrators in 
public schools were also more IDcely than thoee in private schx>ls to 
report drug and alcohol abuse as problems. 

In a factor-analytic model of the range of attitude and behavior data 
available fron the public and Catholic school teachers in tha "Hig^ School 
and Beycsvi" study, five factors were ic^tified: principal leadership, 
staff cooperation, stuctent behavior, teacJ^ control over school and 
classroom policy, and teacter morale. Catholic high scJkoI teachers were 
more likely to respond positively on data items in each of the five 
factors ( figure 5-5 ) . 
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students' Self -Evaluations 

Hic^ school sophomores and seniors were asked to indicate their level 
of agreeniait with each of six statements relating to fate control: 



o "Good luck iitportant" (disagree strongly); 
o "Scineone stc5)s me" (disagree stros^ly); 
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o "Plans dofi't work out" (disagree stioTgly); 

o "Shcwld aco^ oraxlitions" (disagree strongly); 

o "V^t happens is ny doing" (agree strcs^ly); and 

o "My plans work out" (agree strongly) . 

On average ; regardless of sdK»l sector and orientation, 15 to 20 petxsent 
of the sc^3hamores expressed a strong sense of fate control/ ocnpared with 
about 20 to 25 percent of the seniors (table 5-15) . 

A second set of six statements wbs administered in the area of 
self-esteem: 

o "TaJce positive attitude toward myself" (agree strcaigly); 

o "I'm a person of worth" (agree stro^ly); 

o "Able to cfc> thii^ as well as others" (agree strcaigly); 

o "On the ^4iole, satisfied with myself" (agree stro^ly); 

o "I'm not good at all" (disagree strongly); and 

o "Not naich to be proud of" (disagree strOTgly) . 

In this case, about one-quarter of all sophomores and one-third of all 
seniors ej^xressed high self-esteem (table 5-15). 

Students' involvement in extracurricular activities can serve as an 
indirect meastire of students' self-esteem. Data in table 5-16 shcM that 
OTe-quarter to os^-third of all students participated in three or more 
activities, v*lle only about 8 to 15 pGrcent participated in no 
activities . 

Cognitive Achievcrosnt 

AchievemsTit tests vere administered to high school sophomores and 
seniors in the 1980 "High School and Beyond" study. Ctolenan, Hoffer, and 
Kilgore (1982) r^»rted that for every subject area tested, the average 
student in Catholic and other private schools scored above the average 
student in public schools (Tables 5-17, 5-18). 

These school sector and orientation achievement differences ccxild be 
due, in part, to differaices in family and social background 
characteristics between public and private Bchool students. To examine 
the effect of school sector and orieitation cs\ achievement, Colenan and 
Hoffer (1987) used the 1980 and 1982 "Hig^ SciK»land Beyond" loa^itudinal 
data to conpare s<iK)ol sector and orientation on achievement growth 
between the sc^iKmore and senior years. In this analysis, the authors 
also statistically oontrolled for the effects of sector and orientation 
differences in family and social background on achievement growth. Ihese 
ooitrols included race, socioeconomic status, region, handicap status, the 
students' college plans in ninth gr^ie, and parents' educational 
aspirations for tlieir child. 

Having oontrolled for these backgrtxtnd differaices, Coleman and Hoffer 
r^rted that significant sector and orientation differences in 
adiievanent remained. Students in Catholic sctools, ccnfared to thc^ in 
fxiblic schools, qnlnfyl more in four of the six tested areas: resdii^, 
vocabulary, mathenatics, and writing. Cn tvo other tests, civics and 
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science, achievanent growth in Catholic schools and pubUc sc^wols did not 
differ (table 5-19) . When coiparing other private schools to public 
sciwols, significant differwices occurred on two of the six tests (reading 
and vocabulary) . In both cases, adiievement growth is greater in the 
other private schools. 

•The NaUcnal Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), now 
administered by the educational Testing Service under ocaitiactfraa NCES, 
periodically assesses achievemait anong 4th-, 8th-, and llth-gr^ 
s^tots. Owing to saiple size limitaUons, NAEP has not W^^^^^al^ 
published public-private differenoes. However, analyses have been made ot 
ttese data sets by other researchers. Che exau^de is an examination of 
pubUc-Catholic school differenoes in reaiing proficiency, based on 
1983-84 NAEP data. In each of the three grades (4th, 8th, 11th), a 
statisUcally sign.* f icant difference in reading prof icieicy m reported 
amor^ Catholic school stuctents (I^ 1985). 

College entrance exam provide sane measure of the perfonnance of hi^ 
sdiool students planning on going to college. Stactents attending Ifiyate 
hirfi schools have been r^rted as ga^rally scoring hic^ier thanpubUc 
hiSi school students on each cxxgoimit of the Anerioan Ctollege Testing 
Program Assessment (ACT) and the verf>al canpcf»nt of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Ttest (SAT) , while thB sccrss cn the SftT mathematics test are 
similar eatorq r«jblic and private hi^ school studaits (table 5-20) (U.S. 
D^artment of Education 1987a). 

High School CoTPletion 

Colanan, Hoffer, and Kilgore (1982) used data from the sophcm>re 
sanple in the "High School and BeyosTd" study to estimate hi^ s^l 
drtjout rates of 24 percent in public schools, ocnjared with high so^ol 
dropout rates of 12 percent in Catholic schools and 13 peroait in Other 
private schools. When the graduation rates for all students starting the 
senior year are ccsisicfered, tlie data show a graduation rate of 94 percent 
in public high schools, cotpared vd.th a graduatiai rate of 99 percent in 
private hi^ sclw5ls (U.S. D^artment of Bducatiai 1987, 1988a). 

College and Bducaticnal A ^^-^iiTmefit 

In the 1985-86 Private School Survey, the respondent for the school 
questionnaire (usually an adminifitrator) ves asked to estimate the 
percentage of graduates who appUed to a 2- or 4-year college. The 
respCTises resulted in an estimated college appUcaticn rate for private 
sdiool new graduates of 80 perc^t (U.S. Department of Biucation 1987). 
By conparisoi, hi^ school saiiors in the 1982 "Hic^ Sdrol and 
Beyond" study were asJced if they appUed to college, the reported college 
application rate amcaig private school saiiors vas 90 percent and the 
rCTorted rate for public school seniors «es 80 percent (table 5-21). 
About 10 to 15 percent of the stuctents who appUed to college still 
waiting in the spring of 1982 to hear whether they had been accepted, and 
13 percent of tl» pubUc school appUcants, 6 percent of the CathoUc 
school applicants, and 4 peroait of tte applicants from other porf-vate 
schools reported that they had not beoi accepted. The remaining 73 to 86 
percent had already been accepted by one or more colleges. 
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Postseconc^ry enrollment rates in Octdber 1980 and Bfeijruaiy 1984 art* 
available for 1980 high sdxxal graduates (table 5-22) . About one-half of 
all public schorl graduates and two-thirds of all private school graduates 
vere enrolled in sorb fann of postsecondary institution in October 1980. 
By February 1984, some 64 percent of tiie 1980 public school graduates and 
84 percait of the 1980 private school graluates r^xarted having "ever" 
attended a postsecondary institution. Sooe 27 perceit of the 1980 public 
hig^i school graduates and 49 peroait of the 1980 private high school 
graduates were Ottolled in 4-yQar colleges in the fall of 1980 (table 
5-22) . J^jproxijnately 55 percent of these graduates from Public and other 
private schools and 60 percent of these graduates from Cat)K>lic schools 
were still eairolled in the spring of 1984 (table 5-23). The year-to-year 
attrition rates declined in each sc^iool sector as the tiite in school 
increased. 

A substantial portiCHi of the students attaxSed 4-year colleges 
received sane fonn of financial aid. Over the 4-year period fron fall of 
1980 throu^ spring of 1984, approxijnately 50 to 55 percent of the public 
high school grmiuates attending public colleges and 33 to 40 percent 
attending private colleges received financial aid (table 5-24). Anong 
Catholic hig^ school graduates, 18 to 30 peroait of the students att^ding 
public colleges and 55 to 66 percent of the students attending private 
colleges received financial aid. And for graduates from other private 
schools, the percentages Mere 6 to 28 peroent for public colleges, and 24 
to 28 percent for private colleges. 

By the spring of 1986, approxijrately two-thirds of the 1980 public 
school seniors and CTie-half of the 1980 private school seniors reported 
that the high school diploma was their hig^iest ctegree earned. By 
ccnparison, about 13 percent of the 1980 public school seniors, 29 perx:ent 
of the 1980 Catholic school s^ors, and 37 percent of the 1980 senxors in 
other private schools reported having received a bachelor's degree by the 
spring of 1986 (table 5-25). 

The peroQitago of high school seniors in 1980 who received a BA, BS, or 
MA degree ty the spring of 1986 ranged fron 9 percent of public school 
students to 25 percait of Catholic school students and 26 percent of other 
private school students (table 5-26). Among black 1980 high school 
seniors, the percentages receiving cne of these degrees by spring, 1986 
were 9 peroent of public school studoits, 25 percent of Catholic sc^l 
students, and 31 percent of other private schDol students. 
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Table S-l.-Public and private elemeotaiy and secondary school pupil/teacher ratios, by level: 1980-1985 



Year 



Public schools 



K - 12 Elen^tary SecOTdary 



K- 12 



Private schools* 



Elementary 



Secondary 



Pupil/teacher ratios 



1980 


18.8 


20.3 


16.9 


17.7 


18.8 


15.0 


1981 


18.9 


20.5 


16.9 


17.6 


18.6 


15.2 


1982 


18.7 


20.4 


16.6 


17.2 


18.2 


14.9 


1983 


18.5 


20.4 


16.2 


17,0 


18.0 


14.4 


1984 


18.1 


20.0 


15.7 


16.8 


17.7 


14.4 


1985 


17.9 


19.6 


15.7 


16.2 


17.1 


14.0 



*Data for 1981, 1982, and 1984 are estimated. 

NOTE: Based on number of students divided by number of fiUl-tiroe equivalent (F.T.E.) teachers. Kindergarten 
includes a relatively small number of nursery school teachers and studwits. 

SOURCE: U.S. Departm«it of Education. NaUonal Ceoler for Education Statistics, "Statistics of Public Elementory 
and Secondary Day Schools"; Common Core of Data survey, and "Projections of Education" as published in Digest 
of Education Statistics 1989 . ^ — ^ 
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Table S-2.-Mean pupil/teacher ralto by private school charsctensttcs: 1985-86 



School 

characteristic Mean pupil/teacher ratio' 



Totol '17 
Orientation 

Catholic 21 

Other religious 15 

NoDsectarian 10 

Type/leveP 

Elementary 20 

Secondary 17 

Combined 13 

Other 9 

Size 

Fewer than 50 sttidents 10 

50 ' 149 12 

150 - 299 17 

300 -599 18 

600 or more 20 



^Bascd on number of students divided by number of full-time equivalent (F.T.E.) teachers. 
^Computed using a different source than that used in table 5*1. 

^Elementary, secondary, and combined are regular schools, while other schools are prnianly special education and 
alternative schools. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Private Scht>ols and Pnvatc 
School Teachers: Final Reix?rt of the 1985-86 Private School Studv > 1987. 
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Table 5-3..-PercenUge of private schools offering various programs and services, by school orientation: 1985-86 



Orientation 



Program/ 
service 



Total 



Catholic 



(Xher 
religious 



Nonsec- 
tarian 



RiimcTiiiai Aril i/««9#ij-«M 


9 


4 


11 


12 


English as a second 




9 


14 


14 


fvt^lTlt^iMi rRAxltno 




78 


59 


73 


Rt^medial mathematics 


S3 


61 


42 


62 


Programs for the 
handicapped 


18 


IS 


16 


30 


Programs for the 
gifted and talented 


33 


37 


28 


37 


Vocational /lechnical 
programs 


14 


8 


13 


26 


Foreign languages 


46 


33 


48 


70 


Diagnostic services 


51 


61 


41 


52 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Private Schools and Private 
School Teachers: Final R eport of the 1985-86 Private School Study . 1987. 
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TaWe S^.-Peiwntage of private schools rwetving puWicly funded student seivices, by oriMiation: 1985-86 



Publicly funded 
^rvices 



No publicly funded 
services 



Oriratotion 


Total 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


25,600 


15.700 


61 


9,900 


39 


Catholic 
Other religious 
Nc»isectanan 


9,900 
10,800 
4,900 


8.900 
4,400 
2.400 


90 
41 
49 


1,000 
6,400 
2.500 


10 
59 
51 


SOURCE- U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Private Scho<il! 
School T«icheT?: Final Reoort of the 1985-86 Private School Study. 1987. 


s and PnvHio 
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Table S-S.-Perceotaje of high school students enrolled in academic, geoersJ, and vocational programs, by sector: 



Program Public Catholic Other Private 



Academic 


35.7 


72.1 


71.1 


General 


34,9 


17.8 


18.6 


Vocational 


29.4 


10.1 


10.3 



Sample size 20,758 2,339 439 

NOTE: Perc^tages are based on studoit self-reported program r rticipation, taken from the 1982 High School 
and Bevond followup of the 1980 cohort. 

SOURCE: Coleman. J.S.. & Hoffcr, T, P ublic and Private High Schools: The Impact of rommnn i.ip^ 1987. 
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TaWe 5-6. -Avenge number of yeafs of coursewoik required for gwduation from public and private high schools, 
by selected subject matter: Public schools 1984-85 and private schools 1985-86 



Private sch« ols 



Coursewofk 



Total 



Public 



CathoUc 



Other 
religious 



Secular 



Mathematics 
Science 
Engli^ 
Social studies 



2.8 
2.5 
3.9 
3.1 



1.9 
1.8 
3.8 
2.8 



2.6 
2.3 
4.0 
3.0 



2.8 
2.6 
3.9 
3.2 



3.1. 
2.5 
4.0 
2.9 



NOTE: Data on private schools are based on individual schools; data on public schch^U are based on schtx>l 
districts. 

SOURCE: U.S. Departn^nt of Education, National Center for Education Suustics. The Q>r?,dijum ot; nUucation^ 

1282. 
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Ti^ 5>7.~Fteiceiita|^ of Catholic hi^ sehooli rDquiiuf ^wious chtearw for adny^on: 1984 



Critcsrifi 



required 



Umally 
required 



Rarely 
or never 
required 



Ability to pay full tuition 
without aid 

Cooqriblioo of one or more 
stamiardized achieveo^t or 
^ititudb tests 

Coiopleticm of written adiiii»iao 
te^ fteveJcqjed by Ae Khool 

Personal interview w.th parent 
or guasdiaa 

Persc«al interview with student 

RecfNnmeaKlalim of eloncaitary 
school principal 

RecommoidatiOT of $tutk»it*s 
pastor 

Strong aoutemic record 

Sucessful conpletioa of 
I»«vtous year of sdiool 



6.2 

52.0 

14.1 

32.3 
35.3 

48.0 

11.6 
28.1 

79.7 



Percoit 
22.3 

27.3 

8.0 

14.5 
14.9 

25.1 

8.8 
32.6 

15.4 



56.8* 

14.0 

65.2 

14.5 
13.5 

8.8 

43.2 
20.3 

1.9 



"Diffmoce between nunmed pnventages and 100 p»ceal is r^resented by 'sometin^' re^nses. 

SOURCE: Yeager, R.J., Benson. P.L., Guem, M.J., & Manno, B.V. The Catholic High School: A National 
£QdiaiI, 1985. 
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TiWe 5.8.-Pe««ita«e of sewaiduy k*oo1 tcKfam rnkmg goils «Dr itndeoto ts vwy ""^^ (" 1 " ««* "Z" oui 
of8),by«AoddiMicteri8tics: ihiWk sdwoli 1983^ tod privtte schw^ 1985-86 



Goals for 
students 



PuMic 
schools 



Total 



Pri\nte 
Sc^}ols 



CatboUc 



Other Non- 
religious sectarian 



Literacy sblls 

Academic 
excellence 

CitizRi^p 

Occtqpatiooal 
skills 

Good work habits/ 
self discipline 

PersHud growth 

Human relations 
skiUs 

Moral or religious 
valves 



61 

33 
7 



44 

23 

IS 
10 



30 
4 



30 
37 

14 

41 



42 

30 
4 



29 
37 

14 

41 



46 

26 
3 



22 
31 

10 

6! 



51 

34 
4 



40 
4) 

19 



NOTE: Since the finrt and second most important goals aiecondrined, the pef^ 
aiki to 200 (with roundiiq[ emnr). 

SOURCE- ' S Dqjartment of Education, National Center ftw Education Statistics. 1985-86 Private School Study. 
U S D«»aftment of Education. Office of Research, High School ai^ Beyond Administrator and Teacher Survey 
1984. As reported in National Center for Education Statistics, "Secondary School Teachers' Opinions: Public and 
Private Schools," 1988. 
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PuUsc 



Catholic 



privmte 



Pareato have aev^ had 

teacher confer^ce 
Pairats have never visited class 
Cott^elors/taurhm dmU care 

dxntf students* post-secondary 

future 

Satisfied with ediK:ation 
up to preset time 

These characteristics are 
tnsportant in ideal teachers: 

- make clear presentations 

- work students hard 

* don't talk over students* heads 

- are patient and understanding 

- return stu<^ts* work pronely 

- enjoy their work 

* treat everycme with respect 

- are witty and humorous 

- teach just for mwiey 

' have interest in students 
outside school 

Students report that their teachers: 

- make clear presentations 

- work stiklents hard 

- don't talk over stuc^ts* heads 

- are patient and uiMler^anding 

- return stitttents* work pron^>tty 

aiKl that few or no teachers: 
' enjoy their work 

* treat everyone with respect 

- are witty and hunM>rous 

- do their job just for mroey 
« have intefut in indents 

outsicte school 



61 
79 



73 



83 
38 
67 
80 
36 
84 
81 
40 
9 

20 



23 
40 
34 
37 
38 



21 
39 
51 
68 

72 



Piicent 



43 

75 



4/6 
79 



93 
39 
76 
84 
36 
89 
87 
41 
9 

20 



IS 
29 
22 
26 
35 



12 
27 
44 
80 

63 



49 
78 



4/4 
82 



91 
34 
70 
84 
31 
89 
86 
41 
9 

24 



14 

23 
19 
21 
26 



13 
23 
36 
80 

51 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Nitionil Center for Educate 
'Hi^ School Students' Perceptions of Tbeir Teachen,' 1984. 
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TMt 5-10.~Pereeiitoge of secondary r^hod teichen .gtwins with wious stetemente relating to their fellow 
teacheiB: Public schools 1983-84 and private sdiools 1985-W 



School-related 
statement 



Public 
schools 



Private 
Schools 



Catholic 



(Wier 
religious 



Non- 
sectarian 



Colleagues share 
beliefs and values 
regarding school 
mission 



72 



82 



80 



85 



81 



Cooperative effort 
aoK^ig staff 

Suff maintains high 
standards of 
performance 

School Mems like 
big family, cordial 
and close 



67 



79 



41 



88 



93 



79 



85 



91 



78 



87 



93 



81 



92 



95 



79 



Staff dtKS not have 
much school spirit* 



47 



23 



24 



21 



25 



*In the case of a negative statement, the percent responding positively is 100 minus percent in agreement. 

SOURCE- U S Department of Education. National Center for Education Stotislics. 1985-86 Private School Study . 
U S Department of Education. Office of Research. High School and Beyond Administrator^ Teacher Survey 
1984. M reported in Natiomil Center for Education Statistics. -Secondary School Teachers Opmions: Public and 

Private Schools," 1988. 
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Table 5-1 1 .-Percentage of secondary school teachers agreeing with vari«e stat^neats relating to their principals 
and school adnunistmtion: Public schods 1983-84 and private schools 1985-86 



School-related 
stateintnit 



Public 
schools 



Total 



Private 
Schools 



Catholic 



Other 
religious 



Non- 
sectarian 



Principal communicates 
desires to staff 

Administration knows 
problems faced by 
staff 

Administration is 
supportive and 
encouraging of staff 

Teachers and 
administrators agree 
on discipline policy 

Principal lets staff 
know expectations 

Principal interested 
in innovation and 
new ideas 

Necessary matenals 
are available to 
staff 

Principal d{>es ptxir 
job getting resources* 



67 



61 



67 



63 



69 



65 



66 



26 



82 



78 



82 



81 



83 



83 



84 



16 



81 



79 



81 



80 



83 



80 



86 



17 



82 



80 



84 



84 



84 



84 



84 



17 



82 



75 



81 



80 



82 



85 



82 



15 



♦In the case of a negative statement, the percent responding positively is 100 minus percent in agreement. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1985-86 Private School Study 
and U.S. Department of Education. Office of Research. High School and Beyond Study, Administrator and Teacltt^ 
Sur\ey 1984. As reported in National Center for Education Startsrics "Secondary School Teachers' Opinions- 
Public and Private Schools," 1988. 




TiWo 5-i2.~PeicenU»|e of seccmdiay sdwol twchws agredng with vtrious statements relating to their students* 
behavior. Public schoola 1983-84 asd private schods 1985-86 



Private 
Schools 

School-Klated Public _ 

statemeat schools 



Other Non- 
Tclal Catholic religious sectarian 



Student misbdwvior/ 
substance abuse 
ioterfetes 



Studeat attitudes reduce 
chances for success 



38 16 12 15 23 



Studeat tardiness/classes 

cut interfoes 52 15 10 V 18 



61 31 26 28 42 



NOTE: In the case of negative statement, the percent responding positively is 100 minus percent in agreement. 

SOURCE: U.S. D^MUtmeat of Education, NaUonal Center for Education SUtistics, 1985-86 Private School Study. 
U S Department of Education, Office of Research, High School and Beyond Study, Administrator and Teacher 
Survey. 1984. As reported in National Center for Education Statistics, "Secondary School Teachers' Opinions: 
Public and Private Schools,' 1988. 
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Table 5-13.-Percentage of stiKioits who oftra exhibit iu^n^niate cUssioom behavior: 1982 

(StiBlento' r^om) 



Other 

Nature of problem Public Catholic priv^ 

No pencil and }»per 19 20 P 

No books U 6 7 

HooMwork not done 30 25 30 
Students talking back 

to teachers 51 29 27 
Studmts disobeying 

instructions 39 20 17 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Sratistics, High School and Beyond Study. 
'Discipline Measures for 1982 High School Graduate', 1984. 
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5>14.~AdimBt9tnlor8' assesssaeiits of discipiinaiy problMis in piUic and private school: 1980 



Serious Of Otl^f 
moderate problem P«W>c Catholic private 



Studrat absenteeism 

Citfting classes 

Veri»l abuse 
of teachers 

Drug and alcohol use 

Vandalism of 
school prq[»erty 



Percoit 

56.6 15.2 13.8 

37.0 4,6 0 

9.6 4.7 5.3 

48,5 26.2 18.0 

24.5 13.8 11.7 



SOURCE: Coleman, J.S.; Hoffer, T.; and Kilgore, S., High School Achievemeot; Public. CaMloUg. <M Ppv^^e 
S^AoohCoiTipaied. 1982. 
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Table 5-15.~Perceotage of high school sof^mores Mvho report selected positive attitudes and behaviors: 1980 



Never 

Sector Sense of High abseat Never Never 

and fate self-««eeni except cut late to 

level ccmtnol resptAses when ill classes school 



Public school students 

as sq[)hoiuorBS 16.5 

as seniors 21.3 

Catholic high school students 

as s<^oinores 18.6 

as seniors 23.0 

Other private school students 

as st^homores 17.7 

as seniors 26.4 



23.7 33.7 68.6 42.0 

29.2 24.8 53.6 35.9 

24.9 48.8 88.7 47.7 

30.2 34.0 74.6 41.2 

25.4 37.0 71.0 35.6 

32.4 30.8 59.3 28.2 



SOURCE: Coleraan. J.S.; Hoffer, T.; and Kilgore. S., High Schcwl Achievement: Public. Catholic and Private 
Schools ComtMred . 1982. 
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Table S- 16. -Percentage of stxutoits particip^g in ex^acurricular activities: 1980 



Other 

Public Catholic fmvate 



Varsity athletics 


30.1 


if .3 


^1 A 

J 1 .H 


v/iner auuracs 




A7 7 


•to . -J 


Cheerleading, pep club 


14.8 


ICO 

15.8 


lie 
1 1.5 


Dd>atiog or diuma 


13.1 


14.9 


28.4 


BaiKl or orchestra 


15.5 


8.6 


9.6 


donis or daoce 


19.6 


18.3 


29.1 


Hc^y clubs 


19.4 


20.3 


17.2 


H(»iorary clubs 


16.3 


21.0 


13.4 


School new^Mper, yearbook 


17.5 


28.5 


42.0 


School subject-matter clubs 


21.1 


20.6 


15.5 


Studrat council 


16.9 


19.0 


22.7 


Vocational educaticMi clubs 


26.4 


4.1 


9.6 


Percentage of students participating 








in three or more activities 


26.7 


24.3 


33.7 


Perc«itage of students participating 








in no activities 


10.5 


14.3 


8.0 



SOURCE: Coleman, J.S., and Hoffer, T. Public and Private Hieh Schools: The Impact of Communities . 1987. 
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TiUe 5-17.-Meaii8 kn sc ' owost lest scores in public «k1 private sdbocAs: Spring 



Higfa^perfbrmance 
Mi^ sectors schools 





U.S. 






Oth^ 






Test 


total 


Public 


Catholic 


private 


Public 


Private 


Reading (19)* 


9.1 


8.9 


10.5 


10.5 


11.7 


14.5 


VocabuUiy (21) 


10.9 


10.7 


12.9 


13.1 


14.1 


17.6 


MathonMics (38) 


18.6 


18.3 


21.5 


22.3 


24.9 


30.2 


ScteiKe (20) 


10.9 


10.8 


11.9 


12.4 


13.2 


15.1 


Civira (10) 


5.8 


5.8 


6.5 


6.4 


7.1 


7.8 


Writing (17) 


10.3 


10.1 


11.9 


11.5 


12.8 


14.7 



'Nuabets in parmthesra lefor to total number of test items. 

SOURCE: Colraian, J.S.; Hoffer, T.; wid Kilgore, S., High S^.hool Achievement: Public. Catholic, and Private 
Schools CongMied. 1982. 
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Table 5- 1 8. -Means for senior tesi scores in public and private schools: Spring 1980 



High-performance 
Major sectors schools 



U.S. Other 
Test total Public Catholic private Public Private 



Means 



Reading (20)' 


10.9 


10.8 


11.9 


13.0 


13.5 


14.0 


Vocabulary (27) 


13.1 


12.9 


15.1 


15.9 


18.0 


21.6 


Mathematics (32) 


19.1 


18.9 


21,1 


22.4 


23.9 


28.1 


Picture Number (15) 


11.3 


11.3 


12.1 


11.9 


11.6 


13.0 


Mosaic (89) 


45.3 


45.2 


47.3 


51.0 


54.2 


55.3 


Visual (16) 


7.7 


7.7 


7.5 


8.6 


8.8 


9.8 



'Numbers m parentheses refer to total number of test items. 

SOURCE: Coleman, J.S.; Hoffer. T.; and Kilgore. S.. Hiph School Achievement : Public. Catholic, and Pnvate 
Schools Compared . 1982. 
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Table 5*19.-E^mate8 of effect of pri>^te sector <m growth in achievetiient of average public school students on 
six tests, ccmtiollii^ <m fiEunily background: 1980 sof^icHiiores as si^uore 



Private sector increment* 



Test 


Average number 
c<HTect in 
public school 
at si^^more 
level 


Average 
gro>vth 
in {niblic 
school 


In items correct 

Other 

Catholic private 


As grade equivalent 

Other 

Catholic private 


Reading 


9.3 


1.00 


0.49(0.15) 


0.74 (.35) 


1.0 


1.50 


Vocabulary 


11.0 


1.75 


0.74(0.14) 


0.99 (.32) 


0.9 


1.10 


MaUiematics 


19.1 


1.46 


0.75 (0.24) 


-0.22 (.57) 


1.0 


-0.30 


Science 


11.2 


0.79 


0.05 (0.14) 


-0.12 (.32) 


0.1 


■0.30 


Civics 


5.9 


0.84 


0.15(0.09) 


0.27 (.22) 


0.2 


0.32 


Writing 


10.5 


1.31 


0.64(0.13) 


0.40 (.31) 


1.0 


0.61 



"Refi^ to private school increnMot above (or below) average growth in public school. 
NOTE: Standard errors in i»renth^es. 

SOURCE: Coleman. J.S. and Hoffer, T., Public and Private High Schools: The lini>act of Communities. 1987. 
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IMt 5-20. -American College Testing (ACT) and Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores, by control of high school; 
School years aiding 19S1 through 1985 



Year 
and 

sector 



Engli^* 



Mathematics 



Social stiidies 



Natural science 



Composite 



1982 
Public 
Priv^ 
Catholic 



17.6 
18.7 
18.6 



Mean ACT scores 

17.1 17.2 

17.6 18.0 

17.9 18.2 



20.8 
21.2 
21.2 



18.4 
19.0 
19.1 



1983 
Public 
Privrte 
Catholic 



17.7 
18.7 
18.7 



16.9 
17.4 
17.7 



17.0 
17.8 
18.1 



20.9 
21.2 
21.3 



18.2 
18.9 
19.1 



1985 
PubUc 
Private 
Catholic 



18.0 
18.8 
18.9 



17.0 
17.4 
17.8 



17.i 
17.8 
18.1 



21.0 
21.3 
21.4 



18.4 
18.9 
19.2 



1981 
Public 
Private 



420 
431 



Median SAT scores 

467 
466 



1982 
Public 
Private 



423 
437 



469 
466 



1983 
Public 
Private 



421 
435 



467 
467 



1984 

Public 
Private 



423 
437 



469 
469 



1985 
PuWic 
Private 



427 
441 



475 
474 



- Not applicable 

•'English' is the ACT designation; "verlal," the SAT designation. 

SOURCE: American College Testing Program, Reference No rms for Soriny fvarious years) ACT Tested High School 
Graduates , various years. College Entrance Examination Board, Pmfiles of College-Bound Seniors , various years; U.S. 
Dqwtment of Edwatfion, National Coiter for Education Statistics, The CtMidition of Education. 1987 




Table 5-2L-Public and private »:hool smiors' college applicaticH^ experience: Spring 1982 



Other 

Public embolic private 



Percent 

Applied to 1 college 37 32 30 

Applied to 2 or 3 colleges 30 39 33 

Ai^lied to 4 or more colleges 11 19 29 

Applied to one college or more 79 90 92 

Did not apply 21 10 8 

Accepted' 73 82 86 

Not accepted* 13 6 4 

Had not heard' 14 12 10 



Tercent of students who applied to college, 

SOURCE: U.S. Departn^nt of Education. National Center for Education Sutislics, "College plans, expected college 
costSv and expected use of financial aid of 1980 high schix)! stiphomores as seniors in 1982," 1984. 
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TMe 5-22.~Post88coiidiiy etmdlniest rates in 1980 tad 1984 for high school gndtutes, by control of high school 
and type of institutica 



High sdrnd gruhiates 



All Public Private 

Type of institutioa gruhiates scImmI school 



Perc«it mrolled in October 1980 

50.6 48.5 68.9 

30.9 26.9 48.9 

16.0 16.1 15.1 

3.6 3.5 4.9 

Percent enrolled by Febtmry 1984 

65.8 63.7 84.4 
45.2 42.4 69.6 

27.9 28.3 24.4 
7.6 7.4 10.2 



*Rq)feseiit8 the peivaitage of 19^ graduates vAm had auolled in any type of p(»tsec(»dai> institution by February 
1984. Since some stuffents attetutod more than ix» type of in^tuti<»i during the period, e.g., initially enrolling in a 
2-year io^tuti<» and then transferring to a 4-year school, the sum of <ht stibgrov^ is greater than the proportion 'ever' 
attending. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Eduo^ra, National Ceoter for Educaticm Sutistics, High School and Beyond study, 
unpublished tabulatim, 1985. 



Total 
4-year 
2-year 

Vocational-technical 



Ever attended* 
4-year 
2-year 

Vocati(»Ml -technical 
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Tables 5-23. -F(^ all stiHfonts enrolled in a 4-year college by fall 1980, the pm«otage renttiniflg by spring 19S4 
and perc^tage leaving in each year, by high school sector 



Other 

I^iblic Catholic phv^ 



Remaining spring 1984 S4.3 60.2 SS.6 

Left in 3rd year 7.7 5.2 82.0 

Left in 2nd year 12.7 13.4 10.9 

Left in 1st year 25.3 21,2 31.5 



SOURCE: Coleman, J.S.. and Hoffer. T,. Public and Pri vate High Schools: The Impact of Communities . 1987. 
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T^e S-24.-Pefteot^ of l9Ui high school seniors receiving postsec<Hidary finaDcial aid, by year and type of high 
school 



Type of college atb^ctod 



High 

school Year in 4-year 4-year 

sectOT college private public 



Percent 



Public 


Fr. in 1980-81 


52.9 


39.8 




Soph, in 1981-82 


51.6 


35.3 




Jr. in 1982-83 


52.8 


32.8 




Sr. in 1983-84 


55.0 


33.9 


Catholic 


Fr. in 1980-81 


66.0 


18,5 




Soph, in 1981-82 


67.2 


27.0 




Jr. in 1982-83 


61.5 


30.1 




Sr. in 1984-84 


55.7 


28.4 


Other private 


Fr. in 1980-81 


27.7 


27.6 




SofAi. in 1981-82 


24.1 


12.6 




Jr. in 1982-83 


27.7 


5.5 




Sr. in 1983-84 


27.2 


9.6 



NOTE: All types of aid condiined; percoits raly for graduates attending 4-ycar college. 

SOURCE: U.S. D^MUtment of EdticatiiW, National Center for Education Statistics. High School and Beyond study, 
"StiKlent FinaociaJ Assi^aoce: Grants and ScholarshifM.' unpublished tabulation. 1986. 
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Table 5-25. -Highest degree altaised by 1980 hi^ school seaiof*: Spting 1986 



Sclio(rf Se^ 





Degiee 


Public 


Catholic 


private 








Pmeat 




All mfttAmmf^ 

All KwClliS 


iNo nigii SGiKX)i uipjoina 




0. 1 


0.0 




nigii scoooi aipionu 




51.8 


50.6 




r(»i$ecoi»2afy eoucaim itcease 


iZ«Z 


10.4 


8.4 




Associate degree 


7.0 


7.4 


3.9 




o,f\, or D.o. 


13.4 


29.2 


36.5 




m.A. Of M,d. 


0«5 


i.i 


0.7 


Females 


B.A., B.S.. M.A., or M.S. 


14.1 


31.5 


35.0 


Males 


B.A., B.S., M.A.. or M.S. 


13.5 


28.7 


39.2 


HiqMuucs 


B.A.. B.S., M.A.,orM.S. 


8.6 


25.0 


25.9 


Blacks 


B.A., B.S.. M.A., or M.S. 


8.7 


25.1 


30.9 


Whites 


B.A., B.S., M.A.,or M.S. 


19.0 


35.5 


39.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Deptrtment of Education. National Coiter for Edm»ii(m Stati^ics, High School and Beyond study, 
uiH»iblished tabulation, 1987. 
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Figure 5-1. — Perrenlage of schools offering vocational 

and personal development courses: 1980 
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Figuro — Porcontagc of high schools offering 

specific courses in mathematics, 
sciences, and foreign languages: 1980 
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Fifiure 5-3 --Coursework in "new basics" (recommended by 
riguie o o. national Commission on Excellence in 

Education) required for graduation in public 
(1984-85) and private (1985-86) high schools 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, The Condition of Ed ucation. 1987. 
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ure 5-4. --Percentage of private schools with grades 
10, 11, or 12 requiring entrance exams 
prior to admission: School year 1985-86. 
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SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 

Education Statistics, Private Schools and Private School 
Teachers; Final Report of the 1985-86 Private School Study . 
1987. 
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Fiffure 5-5. --School climate in public and Catholic 
^ high schools: 1984 
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Survey- Reproduced from Center for Education Statistics, 
The Condition of Ed ucation 1986. p. 83, 
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CHAPITR 6 



PARENinL CHDICE 

Why do parents chcxjse private schools, and hew imny parents would 
consider private schools if tuition tax credits vers legislated for 
private school tuition costs? At least one national stud^ designed to 
address these questions has been conducted. As part of the School Finance 
Project vdthin the U.S. D^>artnent of Bduoaticn/ a national tel^shone 
interviev^ survey of 1,200 households vd.th parents of school-^ge children 

conducted in 1982. T!hs sanple vas chived using random digit dialing 
and included 1,200 families with (±dldren in grades K-11 in the 1981-82 
sc}k»1 year. 

Of those parents chc^ public sdKols, 52.7 percent indicated that 
the public schools their children vrould attend had influenced choice of 
residence. Pr^umably, tht^e parents oonsi(tered schoolir^ alterratlves 
and chose a place of resixtenoe either partly or \^lly in order to allow 
their children to attend certain public schools. Nearly one out of five 
(19.7 percent) considered other schools before selecting public schools. 
For slightly more than one-third of all public school parents (38.7 
percent)/ neither the existing public schools nor available schooling 
alternatives affected the choice of viiere to live (table 6-1). Not 
oonsiderii^ school alternatives was invenraly related to inccne, was 
greater for blacdc tl^ v«hite parents, and vas greater for parents who had 
attended public schools. I^rents «ho weone educated only in private 
sdKols ware nearly twice as likely (32 percent) as parents educated only 
in public schools (18 percent) to coisi(tex other schools. 

ihe mc^t inportant factors associated with currait sc)k>o1 choice are 
listed in table 6-2. Parents choosing private schools selected "academic 
standards and courses** (42 percent) or "values-religion" (30 percent) as 
the two inDSt frequently selected factors affecting ctoice. Of public 
school parents have considered other dioools, 20 percent named 
finances as the most inportant factor in selection. 

i^nong private school parents, the factors associated with choosing 
private schools varied by type of private school (table 6-3) . Parents 
selecting other religious schools (that is, non-Catholic) chose then for 
tMO dominant reasons t the first (43 petroesit) was '^raltss-religion" and 
the second, "academic standards axid courses" (22 pegogit ) . Parents 
choosing Catholic schools selected the sane two factors, but in reverse 
order: ac^iemic courses first (45 percent) and '^^ues-religion" second 
(30 percent). Parents choosing nonsectarian schools overv^lmingly chose 
them for academic reasons (63 percent). 
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?9)at if tuition tax credits i«ere gzanted? Mang public scAiooX 
parfflits, roost (56 peoxsnt) reported that they ygxM not switch to private 
schools laidsr any amount of tuition tax credit (table 7-4). About 
one-quarter (23.5 percent) reported they would be ''very liJoaly" or 
"soraBNhat likely^ to sidtch to private schools under a $250 tax credit; 32 
percent vtould s»«itch if the credit mB $500, and 44.6 peroait vould switch 
if the credit covered all tuition costs. 

Several otter studies have been oonchicted on a regicml basis. One 
reoent investigation of blade private school parents in Chicago edded to 
the school choice fosnula parents' desire to place their children in a 
school with racial and social diversity (Slaughter and Schneitter 1986). 
Anothe r suggested that dissatisfaction with piiblic schooling can be a 
ootqpelling factor in the decision to choose private sdK)ols (Gratio 
1979). In this regard, in the telephone siurvey discussed earlier, 
considerably more public school parents (14.3 peroait) than private school 
parents (3.4 percent) expressed dissatisfaction with the school their 
children attended (QSU 1983). 
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Table 6'1.-Coiisideralioo of schooling alieniatives by public school parents: 1982 







Considered 


Public schools 










other 


influeoces 








nnuiiuei 


schools 


choice of 
residence (2) 


Both 
1 and 2 


Neither 
1 nor 2 


All 






Percent 






respomlents 


1.749 


19.7 


57.7 


11.1 


38.7 


Race-Ethoictty 












White 


1,315 


18.0 


56.2 


11.3 


37.0 


Black 


262 


25.9 


33.1 


8.2 


48.7 


Hispanic 


130 


22.5 


54.1 


15.8 


39.4 


Other 


35 


15.4 


63.4 


10.1 


31.7 


Income 












Less than $7,500 


176 


19.9 


42.0 


8.0 


45.5 


$7,500 to $14,999 


300 


19.2 


32.4 


4.3 


53.1 


$15,000 to $24,999 


447 


23.4 


54.4 


16.3 


38.3 


$25,000 to $49,999 


614 


19.2 


62.2 


12.8 


31.2 


$50,000 or more 


115 


15.6 


71.3 


10.8 


24.0 


Parents' Schooling 












Public school only 


1,356 


17.6 


51.3 


9.7 


40.7 


Public and private 


211 


29.9 


53.9 


15.9 


32.5 


Private and only 


105 


32.1 


73.2 


25.2 


20.0 



NOTE: H ispanics may be of any race. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement. Private Elementary 
and Secondary Education: Congressional Mandated Study of School Finance. Vol. 2 . 1983. 
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Table 6-2, -Factors associated with current school choice of public and private school parents: 1982 







Public school parents 




Most important factor 


Did not coasiaer 
other schools 


other 

schools 


Private 

school 

{>arents 






Percent 




Finances 


7.1 


19.5 


0 


Assignment to a school 


?4.2 


0 


0 


Transportation -convenience 


26.3 


15.0 


3.6 


Values*reIigion 


0.1 


2.0 


29.8 


Academic standards 
and courses 


13.2 


32.6 


41.9 


Discipline 


0.8 


4.7 


12.2 


Teachers 


2.8 


14.3 


7.1 


Sample size 


1.347 


307 


234 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Private Etcmfntarv and 
Secondary Education: Congressional Mandated Study of School Finance. Vol, 2 . 1983. 
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: 1982 



M<st impoftut fKtor in 
dtoonng onrail idiool 



Vahie/Rdigian 
Acadeauc stnidanfa nd 

TeMheiB 



29.9 
4S.4 
11.8 
5.4 
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Type of privito school selected 



Other 
rriigious 

Perccait 
42.9 

22.0 
14.2 
9.0 



Nttmctarian 



6.9 
63.1 

7.8 
12.4 



67 



36 
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Tridc 6-4,-Pcrcertiyje of imMtc sdtool paraiis, *very likely* or *scimwhat likely* to switch to private schools 
usuler tuidcm tax credits of difTerent levels: 1982 



Re^pomtent 


If 
$250 
tax 

credit 


If 
$500 
tax 

credit 


If all 
tuition 

c<wts 
were 
covered 


Would 

never 

swjtch* 


Ail jwoiic scnooi parenia 










Race-Ethnicity 










White 


18.8 


26 8 


39J 


60.7 


Black 


37.9 


47.2 


61.0 


3«^.0 


nispiuuk 


AA 1 






\A W 
>*4 , o 


i^iner 


\A O 
l*f .V 




4 / - ^ 


.J 


Family Income 










Under $7500 


32.0 


43.9 


54.4 


4.S.6 


$7,500 to $14,999 


32.8 


39.0 


.si.o 


40.0 


$15,000 to $24,999 


29.0 


37.8 


.SI. 7 


48.3 


$25,000 to $49,999 


16.8 


25.8 


39.8 


6U 


$50,000 or over 


10.8 


2K5 


33.3 


66.7 



Tigures in this column are based cm 100 percent minus the percentage reported in the thud column, "if all tuition 
costs were covered.* 

NOTE: Hiqwiics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. DepaitiKnt of Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvcmt-nl. Private H lementarv 
9Bd Secondary Education: CongressionaUy Mandated Study ot Svh iH>l Finance. V v]. T, 1^83. 
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CHAFISR 7 



PRIVKTE SOCQL DAm: A liOGK TO 1HE FUIURE 

Ihe quality of natioml data for both private and public schools has 
inppoved considerably in recent years. A csn^ted Fsdecal effect has 
been ma6B to collect data en, describe, and explain schooling in both the 
public and private sectors. 

Insofar as nany of the r^rts and tabulations on ^thich this report is 
based contain additional infozination not included in this report, 
researchers interested in private schools may want to es^ore available 
private school data further. Many of these sqxsrts and tabulations are 
available through the National Center for Education Statistics. 
Particularly good sources of additional private sciiool data f sen I03 are 
Private SdK3ols and Private Sdiool ''Daachersi Final Raoart of the 1985-86 

^^^^^^^^^ ScQy^oX Stucty # ,^y^^VS^^^^S£^^5Q^^^§Si^S^SlBS3^^^S3^LJSiSihfej^3I^i^^SSQ^^& 
(available in Ihe ConditJ.on of R h i cat i cn . 1986 edition, pnhl Ifthnd by NCE5 
and available from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. OovBinnEnt 
Printing Office and also available as a separate piihlication); and the 
ftnnot^t.ed Blbnoorariw of Studies Using Data frcm Hlxih School and Bevond. 
Ifiis bibliogr^ihy contains 276 references to journal articles, p^fiKs, 
boo3cs, and other NCES tabulatioons (many of vhidn include private school 
data) . 

annual ITCES {xiblications contain sans private school data. The 
Oofidition of Education and the Digest of Bdiysation Statistics axe 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govemnent Printing 
Office. 

Reseaxxihers can also acquire data tapra with private school data. A 
particularly fertile source of data is the High School and Beyond Study's 
""TBacher and Adninistxator Survey" (1984), %«hich, to date, has not been 
analyzed to the extent that the student survey data has been. Other tapes 
Include base-year stuctent data; student foUowi^ data in 1982, 1984, and 
1986, and a transcript study of 15,000 students. By weaoging data sets, 
researchers would have extensive possibilities for advancing knowledge 
about private schools. For infoonaticn on data tapes fzon the 1985-86 
Private School Survey and the Hig^ School and Beyond Study, call 
1-800-424-1616. 

Ev€3i after the data sources have been thoroug^y mined, significant 
gape in our understanding of private schools will remain. Scoe 
difficulties are inherent in identifying and then estimating the nunter of 
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private schools, students, and teachers. Related to these estiraatiOT 
prt±dems are a series of aigoing efforts ctesigned to develop a methodology 
to best neasure change over time. In particular, Wray anith and his 
associates are cCTiducting research <m the methodologies enployed in the 
collection of private school data; this research contributed gieaUy to 
the detailed discussion presented in Af^sendix B. Beyond these basic 
issues, data needs exist in the areas of school administrators, school 
finance, governance, mission, nonacademic outcanes, and the varieties of 
values and religious ideologies and how these relate to sdiool life, 
programs, and policies. One particular need is to eiqand private scIkxjI 
studies in order to better understand eleroentary schools and to allow 
analyses of private school subgroups. Of particular iitport here is to 
furtlier disaggregate the private school sector and orientaticn data. 

New developnents in federally spoisored national data collecticns will 
help close these gaps. These developnents are highlighted here, the first 
two of which are new studies launched in 1988. 

o Schools and SUffing Survey (SASS). SASS will provide data needed 
to examine teacher dematKl, shortage, and effectiver^s as well as 
to gather basic school- level data, the SASS sanple size for 
private schools will permit descriptive estimates to be nacte of 
multiple private school types. One potential possibility is to 
br^ other ixjligious aixi nonsectarian schools into subgroups. 
K.FS plans to continue SASS on a periodic tasis. For 
infomkition contact Mary Hollefson at 202-219-1336. 

o Private School Uni^/erse Data Collection (PSS). This is a new 
initiative iiitendod to ( 1 ) build an NCES uaiverse frame of 
private schools of sufficient accuracy and corpleteness 
to serve as a san^>ling frame for NCES surveys of private schools; 
and (2) prxjvide annvial data on tha total nunter of private 
schools, tf>achers, anil students. For information, contact 
Elizabi^tii Qjrald at 202-219-1581. 

o Ndtioiial Educxition liongituiiinai Study of 1988 (NElfi.-SS). NELS:88 
is the Uiizd in a series of longitudinal studies sponsored by 
NCES. Its initial focus is on the eighth grade, with surveys of 
students, parients, sdiooi administrators, and teachers. The 
tase-year study includes a nationally representative sanple of 
1,000 schoc:>ls, of which 200 will be private. Fcr informaUon, 
cx^ntact Anne Hafner at 202-219-1767. 

o National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). Ihis is a 
cross-s€xrtional survey of achieveniait in grades 4, 8, and 12. 
Conducted every 2 years, the assessmait includes reading 
proficiency plus other areas (for exanple, writing, U.S. history, 
citizenship). NAEP uses a natior»l representative sanple of 
all schools. Although previous private school sanples have bem 
too small to yield reliable estimates of naticml private school 
student achievement, beginning in 1990 the private sdKol sanple 
will be expanded to permit these estinates. For information, 
contact Gene CMen at 202-219-1746. 
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STANDARD ERRORS 
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Ihe accuracy of any data is detenaniiied by the joint effects of 
sanpling ar.i nc^isanpling enors. Estinatfss based on a saapie will differ 
scrosfwhat fron the figures that waald have been obtained if a conplete 
census h^ been taksn \x8ing the same survey instrumaits, instructicns/ and 
procedures. Ihe resulting differences are called sanpling errors or 
sanpling variability. In addition, all surveys, both universe and sanple/ 
are subject to design, reporting, and processing enrtrs, and errors due to 
nonrespcsise. 10 the extent possible, these noisazqpling errors are kept to 
a minimum by methods built into the survey procedures. In general, 
however, the effects of nonsanpling errors are more difficult to assess 
than those produced by sanplii^ variability. 

The standard error is the primary treasure of sanplij^ variability. 
The chance are about 66 out of 100 thatan estijnate ^ron the sanple will 
differ fron a ccnplete census by less than the standard error. TtvB 
chances are about 90 out of 100 that the dif fe: mo? vrould be less than 
1.65 times thB stanckrd error; about 95 out of ^ : Jiat the differences 
would be less than 1.96 times the standard error; and about 99 out of 100 
that it would be less than 2.5 tim^ as large. Ihus, the standard error 
provides a specific rang^ with a stated confidence within which a giv&x 
paraireter would lie if a complete census had been oraiducted. The 
coefficient of variation of an estimate is the standard error of an 
estiiTQte ej^xressed as a percent of tl^ estimate. 

The starKjard errors provided i>Js appendix were ocnputed usii^ 
statistical procedures ctesigned to incorporate the design of the conplex 
sanple survey (for exanple using procedures such as l^ylor series 
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UnearizaUOT (SESCDAAN, Shah 1980); or balanced half sanpUng techniques 
known as balanced r^»ated r^Ucates (WESVftR; Flyer and Mc^jer 1988)) 
All direct ccnparisons cited in the text are significant at the 95 percent 
confidencje level. 

In the case of the adjusted estiinatefs described and preseited for the 
total nunter of schools and students, the relevant coefficients of 

-iatiCTi presented in appoKiix table I.A are actually based on the 
original unadjusted estiitates. These staUstics were rvA reccrputed 
following the statistical adjustanmt of these estimates. In addition, 
differences in the subsainple defined by any particular study universe my 
result in different estimates of a specific total. For exaitple, while the 
full sanple fron the 1985-86 Private School Study yields an estijiate of 
404,000 teachers {see table I.A), the estiimte of 398,419 teachers in 
table I.F is based on a subsarnple that excludes teachers of 
prekindergarten and ungraded classes. 
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I. 198S-86 PrivlUe School Study 
A. Coefficients of variation for national private school estimates, 1985-86 



ERIC 



Item 



Coefficieat 

Ffftinvft^ of variatioii 



Nuadser of private schools 

All schools 25.600 5.1 

Catholic schools 9,900 5.5 

Seccodaiy schools 2,400 7.2 

Schools charging more than $2,500 tuition 4,400 23.9 

Nuiid)N of private schools with grad^ 10, 11. or 12 

AU schools 7,800 9.1 

Catholic schools 1-800 ^^-^ 

Schools with 150 to 299 pupils 1 ^6.0 

Nundier of pupils in 

All private schools 5,982,000 6. 1 

Other rdigious schools 1,526,000 9.4 

Elementary schools 3,343,000 6.6 

Schools charging $1,001 to $1,500 tuition 1,613.000 10. 1 

Number of 1985 high school graduates in 

All private schools 379.000 8.7 

Nonsectarian schools 47.000 22.2 

Combined schools 56,000 14.8 



Percent of scIkmIs 
CMher religious schools 
Elemrataiy schools 

Schools with less than 50 pupils 16 13.4 



42 6.8 
60 3.5 



Percoit of pupils in 
Catholic schools 
Secimdary schools 

Schools with 50-149 pupils 15 13.2 



60 3.7 
22 7.1 



Perctot of graduates flying to college 
All private schools 
Catholic schools 
Schools with 50 to 149 pwpih 



80 5.7 

81 6.8 
71 9.4 



Mean pupil per teacher ratio 

All private «dKX)l8 1^ ^-5 

Catholic Khools ^-2 

Secondary schools 1*^ 6.2 
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I. 1985-86 Private School Study 

A. Coeflicieiits of variation for national private school ^inates, 198S-86--Continued 



Coefficient 

Item Estimate of variation 



Mean enrollment 

All schools 234 3.7 

Other religious schools 142 5.7 

Elementary schools 218 5.2 

Nun^r of private school teachers 

In all schools 404,000 6.7 

In other religious schools 127,000 9.2 

In elementary school^^ 190,000 7.4 

In schools with 50-149 pupils 81,000 12.9 

In schools in operation 10 years or less 48,0(X) 12.3 

In schools charging $1 ,501 to $2,500 tuition 75,000 9.5 

Male teachers 97,000 7,6 

Female teachers 307,000 7.0 

Hispanic teachers 12,000 47.0 

Teachers with an advanced degree 124,000 9.9 

Full-time teachers 336,000 6.2 

Percent of private school teachers 

In Catholic schools 46 5.9 

In combined schools 24 7.7 

Male teachers 24 4.5 

Female teachers 76 1.4 

While teachers 92 2. 1 

Black teachers 4 24,0 

Male teachers in elemmtary schools 10 8.7 
Hispanic teachers in schools in operation 

25 or more years 2 33.7 

Teachers with a bachelor's degree 64 2.4 
Teachers with an advanced degree in schools 

with 600 or more pupils 45 5.5 
Teachers with 5 to 9 years experience in 

schools charging $ 1 ,00 1 to $ 1 ,500 tuition 27 10.2 

Full-tin^ teachers in secondary schools 81 1.5 
Part-time teachers in schools in operation 

11 to 24 years 20 11,0 



SOURCE: U,S. Department of EducatiOT, Natiwial Crater for Education Statistics. Private Schools and Private 
School Teachers: Final Renort of the 1985^86 Private School Studv , 1987. 
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I. 1985-86 Private School Study 

B. Staiuiard errors for average years of coursework required for high school graduation in private schools with 
grade 12: 198S-86 



Subject area 



School 
characteristic 



Number of 
schools with 
grade 12 



Mathematics 



Science 



English 



Foreign 
languages 



Social 
studies 



Total 



8,464 



0.1 



0.1 



Standard errors 
0.02 



0.1 



0.1 



Onentation 

Catholic 1 .764 

Other religious 4.399 

Nonsectarian 2.301 



.1 
.2 
.2 



.1 
.1 
.1 



.01 
.03 

.02 



,2 
.2 
.1 



.1 
.1 

.2 



Type/level' 
Secondary 
Combined 
Other 



2,430 
4,046 
1,987 



.1 
.2 
.2 



.1 
.1 
.2 



.02 
.04 
.00 



.2 
.2 
.4 



.1 
.1 
.5 



'Secondary and combined are regular schools, while other schools are primarily alternative schools. 
sch(X)ls have no grade lower than 7, while combined schools have at least one grade lower than 7. 



Secondary 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Private Schools and Private 
School Teachers: Final Report of the 1985-86 Private School Studv . 1987, and unpublished tabulations. 
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II. 1985-86 Priv^ School Study and The 1984-85 Public School Survey 

A. Standard errors for perc^itage of public and private school teachers, by sex, race/ethnicity, highest degre«:, 
and years of te»:hing experience: Public schools 1984-8S and private schools 1985-86 



Teacher 
characteristic 



Public 

schools 

1984-85 



Private schools, 1985-86 



Total 



Catholic 



Other 
religious 



Nonsectarian 



Total number of teachers (in thousands) 



Sex 
Male 
Female 

Race/ethnicity 
White, non-Hispanic 
Black, non-His{»nic 
Other' 

High^ degree 
Less than bachelor's 
Bachelor's 

More than bachelor's 

Years of full-time 
tewhing experience^ 

Less than 5 

5-9 

10 or more 



1.989 



0.6 
.6 



.5 
.4 
.3 



.1 
.7 
.7 



.5 
.6 
.7 



348 



168 



Standard errors for percentages 



3.8 
3.8 



2.2 
1.4 
1,1 



1.1 

4.4 
5.0 



5.1 
1.7 
4.7 



4.5 
4.5 



2.4 
1.2 
1.4 



0.8 
4.4 

4.6 



2.9 
1.0 

2.9 



103 



3.7 
3.7 



2,1 
1.3 
1.1 



3.2 
5.9 
6.6 



8.0 
3,8 
6.2 



77 



4.1 
4.1 



8.2 
5.9 
0.9 



1.0 
6.0 
6.0 



8.8 
5.7 
9.2 



'Inclu(^ Hispanic, American Indian or Alaskan Native, and Asian or Pacific Islander 

includes full-time te^hing for less than the entire school year for son^ private school teachers. 

NOTE: Data cover only full-tin^ school staff with teaching as a primary assignment. Detail may not add to total 
because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, The 1985 Public School Survey 
and 1985-86 Private School Study, luipublished tabulations, October 1986. 
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U. 1985-86 PriviUe School Study and The 1984-85 PubUc School Survey 

B. Sumdafd egton for (ti8tri)niti<» of AiU-time public and j^vate Khool teachers, by base academic year salary 
cate^ny: Public sctods 1984-85 and private scl»ds 1985-86 



Public sdboci 
teachers, 1984-85 



Private school 
teachers, 1985-86' 



Salary category 



Rrceat 



Number^ Percent 



Numbed 



Total 

$0 

1 -9,999 
10.000 - 14,999 
15.000 - 24,999 
25,000 - 34.999 
35,000 or more 



100.0 
0 



.2 
(.07) 

6.1 
(.42) 

60.8 
(.85) 

30.0 
(.80) 

3.1 
(.32) 



8.257 
0 

10 

445 

4,878 

2,666 

258 



100.0 

.5 

(.12) 

17.8 
(2.6) 

39.4 
(1.9) 

37.3 
(2.6) 

4.6 
(.78) 

.3 

(.14) 



4,704 
25 

821 

1,952 

1,710 

180 

16 



'Includes some private school teachers who reported no salary, 
dumber of teachers in the sm^le reqxniding in each category. 
NOTE: Standard errors of estimates are presoited in parentheses. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, "Teacher Compensation: A 
Coi^sarison of Public and Private School Tei^iers, 1984-^,' 1989. 
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n. 1985-86 Private Sdiool Staiy and Tlu 1984-85 Pi^lic Sdiool Survey 

C. Sfamdard toots for avoBge base academic year salaries of full-time public ami private school teachers, by 
yrars of tftf^hiy expnieace: Public scbools 1984-85 aod private schools !985'86 



Public sdiool teach^ 



Private school teachers 



Years of 
experience 



1984-85 

salary Number' 



Salary in 

1985-86 1984-85 
dollars^ salaiy 



Number' 



Salary 
dfirenoe 



All teachers 



5 or less 



6 to 10 



11 to 15 



16 to 20 



21 to 25 



26 to 30 



$22701 8,257 
(116) 



16.395 
(138) 

19,307 
(129) 

22,970 
(154) 

25,839 
(191) 

26.943 
(274) 

27,812 
(337) 



More than 30 26,912 
(330) 

Not answered ~ 



1.068 
1,586 
1,933 
1,570 
922 
495 
447 
236 



$24,335 
17,575 
20,697 
24,624 
27,699 
28,883 
29,814 
28,850 



$14,400 
(446) 

12,191 
(356) 

14,500 
(640) 

16.415 
(597) 

18,069 
(571) 

16,546 
(708) 

16,326 
(789) 

12.223 
(660) 



4,679 
1,409 
1,126 
830 
461 
277 
124 
250 
202 



$9,935 
5,384 
6,197 
8,209 
9.630 
12,337 
13,488 
16.627 



"Not applicable. 

'Number of teachers in the sample re^nding in each category. 
^Using a public school teacher inflation factor of 7.2 percent. 

NOTE: Includes only full-time teachers who had salaries. Standard errors of estimates are presented in 
t^renth^es. 

SOURCE: U.S. D^Muln^t of Education, National Center fc. Education Stattsitcs, 'Teacher Compensation: A 
Comparison of Public and Private School Teachers. 1984-86." 1989, 
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II. 1985-86 Private School Study and The 1984-85 Public Scbool Survey 

D. Standard errors for population and e^ouUM, and percentages of selected characteristics of teachers I y public 
and private school control: Public schools 1984-85 and private schools 1985-86 



Public (N= 8,392) Private (N =5,249) Public/Pnvaie 





Population Estimated 


Standard 


P(^ati<»i 


Estimated 


Standard 


Percentage 






e^mate perc^tage 


Error 


Estimate 


Percratase 


Error 


Difference 


z 


All Teachers 


2.055,839 


100.0 


- 


398,419 


100.0 


— 


— 


-- 




















Less tlwi Bachelor's 


18,503 


0.9 


0.1 


20,319 


5.1 


0.5 


-4.2 


-8.2 


Bachelor's 


1,054,645 


51.3 


0.8 


254,988 


64.0 


1.1 


-12.7 


-9.3 


Master's or Higher 


982 691 


47,8 


0.8 


123,111 


30.9 


1.1 


16.9 


12.4' 


Academic Major 


















Education 


1,476,092 


71.8 


0.7 


212,756 


53.4 


1.3 


18.4 


12.5 




719 975 


10 7 


0.4 


136,259 


34.2 


1.3 


-23.5 


-17.3 


Both 


359,772 


17.5 


0.5 


48,209 


12.1 


0.6 


5.4 


6.9 


Recent Training 




















347,437 


16.9 


0 8 


80,481 


20.2 


1.2 


•3.3 


-2.3 


Inservice Only 


425,559 


20.7 


0.9 


56,974 


14.3 


l.l 


6.4 


4.5 


Other Only 


74,010 


3.6 


0.3 


23,905 


6.0 


1.0 


-2.4 


-2.3 


Combination 


407,056 


19.8 


0.9 


53.388 


13.4 


1.1 


6.4 


4.5 


None Rtt^ntlv 


797,666 


38.8 


0.7 


183,671 


46.1 


1.0 


-7.3 


-6.0 


Race/Ethnicity 


















Minority 


1.77S.301 


13.3 


0.5 


367,741 


7.7 


0.7 


5.6 


6.5 


White 


277,538 


86.7 


0.6 


30,678 


92.3 


0.7 


-5.6 


-6.1 


Gender 


















Female 


1.395,915 


67.9 


0.7 


301,603 


75.7 


1.2 


-7.8 


-5.6 




659.924 


32.1 


0.7 


96,816 


24.3 


1.2 


7.8 


5.6 


Age 


















Younger than 30 years 


281,650 


13.7 


0.5 


94,824 


23.8 


1.0 


-10. 1 


-9.0 


30 - 34 


351,548 


17.1 


0.5 


71,715 


18.0 


0.7 


-0.9 


-1.0 


35 - 39 


470,787 


22.9 


0.6 


78,887 


19.8 


0.7 


3.1 


3.4 


40 - 44 


328,934 


16.0 


0.5 


55.380 


13.9 


0.6 


2.1 


2.7 


45 - 49 


236,421 


11.5 


0.4 


36,655 


9.2 


0.5 


2.3 


3.6 


50 or older 


338,554 


18.9 


0.6 


60,560 


15.2 


0.6 


3.7 


4.4 


Fult-ttnie Teaching Experience 
















Less than 5 years 


246,701 


12.0 


0.5 


123,908 


31.1 


1.0 


-19.1 


-17.1 


5-9 


425,559 


20.7 


0.6 


103,987 


26.1 


0.9 


-5.4 


-5.0 


10-14 


499,569 


24.3 


0.6 


74,504 


18.7 


0.7 


5.6 


6.1 


15 - 19 


402,944 


19.6 


0.6 


41,037 


10.3 


0.5 


9.3 


11.9 


20-24 


230,254 


11.2 


0.4 


22,710 


5.7 


0.4 


5.5 


9.7 


25 or more 


250,812 


12.2 


0.5 


32,272 


8.1 


0.5 


4.1 


5,8 



— Not available. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. The 1985 Public School Sur\'ey and 
1985-86 Private Scbool Study, unpublished tabulations, Octc^r 1986. 
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IL 1985-86 Private School Study and The 1984-85 Public School Survey 

E. Standard errors for percCTtages of selected teacher chanK^teristics by public and private school control and elementary and 
secondary school teaching levels: Public schools 1984-85 and private schools 1985-86 



Elemeiitary S^mdary 





Publk 


(N-3975) 


Private 


(N-3528) 


Publk/Privale 


PublK 


(N-44I7) 


Private 


(N-1721) 


Pubbc /Private 




E<ti mated 


Sundard 


EMimaied 


Standanl 


■ VaVC'IIIAKv 




Estimated 


Standanl 


Estimated 


Standard Percentage 




OiamctcriiUcf 


pcrcenUfc 


eiTOf 


percenuse 


error 


differefice 


Z 


pcrcenUfe 


error 


percenu^ 


error 


difference 


z 


Hich^t Decree 


























Less than bachelor*s 


0.4 


0.1 


6.6 


0.6 


-6 2 


-10 2 


2.0 


0.3 


2.2 


0.5 


-0.2 




Bachelor's 


54.6 


1.0 


71.7 


1.1 


-17 1 


1 1 1«7 


44.8 


1.0 


49.4 


1.8 


-4.6 


7 7 


Master's or higher 


45.0 


1.0 


21.7 


1.1 




IS 7 


53.2 


1.0 


48.4 


1.8 


4.8 


Z.J 


Academic Major 


























Education 


75.3 


0.9 


62.8 


1.3 


12 S 


7 9 


64.7 


0.9 


37.1 


2.2 


27.6 


1 t f, 
1 1 .u 


Noneducation 


8.4 


0.6 


23.8 


1 2 




-lis 


15.2 


0 7 


53 1 


2.2 


-37.9 


- lO.*t 


Both 


16.2 


0.7 


13.4 


0.7 


2.8 


2.8 


20.0 


0.7 


9.9 


0.9 


10.1 


6.9 


Recent Training 


























Colie^e credit onlv 


16.2 


1 1 


20. 1 


1 4 




-7 7 


18 4 


1 2 




2.4 


-2.2 




Inservice only 


22.3 


1.2 


17.1 


1.3 


5.2 


2.9 


17.9 


1.2 


8.9 


2.0 


9.0 


3.9 


Other only 


3.7 


0,6 


5.8 


1.1 


-2.1 


-1.7 


3.7 


0.7 


6.3 


1.9 


-2.6 


-1.3 


Combination 


21.8 


1.2 


14.9 


1.2 


6.9 


4.1 


16.1 


1.2 


10.7 


1.9 


5.4 


2 4 


None recent Iv 


36.2 


1.0 


42.2 


1.1 




-4 0 


44.0 


1.0 


53 5 


1.8 


-9.5 




Race/Ethnicity 


























Minority 


15.1 


0.7 


8.8 


1.0 




S 7 


10.4 


0.6 


5.7 


0.8 


4.7 




White 


84.9 


0.7 


91.2 


1.0 




-5 7 


89.6 


0.6 


94.3 


0.8 


-4.7 


-4 7 


Gender 


























Female 


78.5 


0.9 


88.5 


0.8 


-10.0 


-8.3 


47.5 


1.0 


51.3 


2.0 


-3.8 


-1.7 


Male 


21.5 


0.9 


1 1.5 


0.8 


10 0 


8 3 


52.5 


I.O 


48.7 


2.0 


3.8 


1 7 


Age 


























Younger than 30 years 


14.1 


0.7 


25.7 


1.2 


-11 6 


-8 3 


12.8 


0.6 


20.3 


1.4 


-7.5 




30-34 


17.7 


0.7 


17.4 


0.9 


0 3 


0 3 


16.0 


0.7 


19.2 


1.2 


-3.2 


-7 1 


35 -39 


22.0 


0.8 


19.0 


0.9 


3.0 


2.5 


24.6 


0,8 


21.3 


1.4 


3.3 


2.0 


40 - 44 


15.6 


0.7 


13.6 


0.7 


2.0 


2.0 


16.8 


0.7 


14.5 


1,0 


2.3 


1.9 


45 -49 


11.5 


0.6 


9.2 


0.6 


2.3 


2.7 


11.5 


0.6 


9.2 


0.9 


2.3 


2.1 


or /\SHi*f 




0 7 


IS ! 


0 7 


4.0 


4.0 


ifi d 


v. O 




1,2 


3.0 


2.1 


Full-time Teaching Expe 


rieoce 
























Less than 5 years 


12.5 


0.7 


31.9 


1.1 


-19.4 


-14.9 


11.0 


0.6 


29.4 


2.0 


-18.4 


■8.8 


5-9 


21.3 


0.8 


27.8 


1.1 


-6.5 


-4.8 


19.5 


0.7 


22.9 


1.4 


-3.4 


-2.2 


10- 14 


25.0 


0.8 


18.0 


0.8 


7.0 


6.2 


22.9 


0.8 


20.1 


1.2 


2.8 


1.9 


15 - 19 


18.7 


0.7 


9.1 


0,6 


9.6 


10,4 


21.4 


0.8 


12,7 


1.1 


8.7 


6.4 


20-24 


10.8 


0.6 


5.5 


0.5 


5.3 


6.8 


12.2 


0.6 


6.1 


0.8 


6.1 


6.1 


25 or more years 


11.8 


0.6 


7.7 


0.5 


4.1 


5.2 


13.1 


0.7 


8.9 


1.0 


4.2 


3.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, The 1985 Public Schcx)! Suney and 1985-86 
Private School Study, unpublished tabulations, October 1986. 
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II. 1985-86 Privftte Schocd Study iml The 198445 Publk SdKwl Suivey 

F. Stanlafdenonforiv«agenuiidieroftouf8tead»fiBq)eirtp»W8eJccaschool-r^^ 
raitside lequind schod houn: Public adioc^ 1984-85 nd privite schools 1985-86 



School -reljUcd 
Ktivities 



Public school 
teachen, 1984-85 



Private Kbool 
teachers, 1985-86 



Total number of teachen 



(In Thousands) 



1,989 



348 



Total 

During required K^hool hours 

Classroom tCKhing 

Outside of required school hours 



Standard errors for average hours during most recent week 
0.2 0.3 



.2 
.4 
.2 



"Reported by public and private school teachers. Data cover full-time sch^l staff whose primary assignment was 
teaching. 

NOTE: Detail may ik^ atU to totals due to nninding. 

SOURCE: U.S. I^NutmentofEducati(». National Cwt^ for Educaticn Stati^cs. 'ED-TABS: The 1985 Public 
School Survey*. Early Tabulati(»s (November, 1986) and Private Schools and Private School Teachers: Final 
Report of the 19 85-86 Private School Study. 1987. 
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III. 1985-86 Private School Study and 1984 High School and Beycmd, Administiaior and Te»:jier Survey 

A. SUmdord errors percent of secondary school t^d^rs nuking goals fw stuckot^ as v^ inqK>rtant (''K 
and *2* out of 8), by school characteristics: Public schools 1983-M and private schools 1985-86 



School type* 



Goals for 
stiidents 


Public 




Private 






Total 


Catholic 


Other 
religious 


Non- 
sectarian 


Literacy skills 


64 


46 


42 


46 


51 




(0 7) 


(1.4) 


(2.0) 


(2.6) 


(3.5) 


Academic excellence 


37 


30 


30 


26 


34 




(0 7) 






(3.8) 


(3.8) 


Citzenship 


11 


4 


4 


3 


4 




(0 5) 


(0 7) 


(0.6) 


(2.0) 


(0 9) 


Occupational ^ilis 


10 


2 


2 


2 


2 




(0.6) 


(0.3) 


(0.4) 


(0.5) 


(0.7) 


Good work habit^self discipline 


4S 


30 


29 


22 


40 




(0.7) 


(1.9) 


(2.1) 


(2.9) 


(3.6) 


Personal growth 


26 


37 


37 


31 


41 




(0.7) 


(1.8) 


(1.7) 


(3.6) 


(4.8) 


Human relations skills 


17 


14 


14 


10 


41 




(0.7) 


(1.1) 


(1.2) 


(2.0) 


(3.4) 


Moral or religious values 


11 


41 


41 


61 


6 




(0.5) 


(3.6) 


(1.6) 


(6.5) 


(1.1) 



Tor \ blic schools the sum of the eight rankings across each data item is 100 percent, but item-specific nc^ires^nse 
yields nonadditive results across the eight goals. For private schools in^mtaticms used for missing data yield additive 
results both across the eight raiUungs within each daXA item and acn^ the eight data items for each of the eight 
rankings. As a result, since the first and second xasxX important goals are combined, the percents for each of the 
private school types add to 200 percent (with rounding error). 

NOTE: Standard errors of estimates are presented in parentheses. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Cmter for Edm^tion Statistics, 1985-86 Private School Study. 
U.S. Departmrat of Education, Office of Research, High School and Beyond Admini^rator and Teacher Survey. 
1984. 
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ni. 1985-S6 Private School Study and 1984 High School and Beyond, Administrator and Teachi^r Sur\ ey 

B* Standaid errors for percrat^ of public and private secondary schcx)l teachers holding selected opinions 
of Khool administraticm; Public ^hools 1983-84 and private schools 198S-86 



School type* 



School-related Public Pri vate 
statement 



Other Non- 
Total Catholic religious scctaniui 



Principal communicates 


67 


82 


81 


82 


82 


desires to staff 


(1.3) 


(1.7) 


/'I C\ 

(1.5) 


(3.4) 


(2.9) 


Administration knows 


61 


78 


79 


80 


75 


problems faced by staff 


(l.O) 


(1.2) 


(2.3) 


(3.3) 


(2.1) 


Administration is supportive 


67 


82 


81 


84 


81 


and encouraging of staff 


(1.1) 


(1.0) 


(1.6) 


(2.1) 


(2.6) 


Teachers and administrators 


63 


81 


80 


84 


80 


agree on discipline policy 


(1.3) 


(1-2) 


(2.1) 


(2.5) 


(3.3) 


Principal lets staff 


69 


83 


83 


84 


82 


know expectations 


(1.1) 


(1.1) 


(1.3) 


(1.5) 


(2.6) 


Principal interested in 


65 


83 


80 


84 


85 


innovation and new ideas 


(1.1) 


(1.4) 


(2.1) 


(1.7) 


(2.8) 


Necessary materials are 


66 


84 


86 


84 


82 


available to staff 


(1.2) 


(1.7) 


(1.1) 


(3.3) 


(4.7) 


Principal does poor 


26 


16 


17 


17 


15 


job getting resources* 


(1.0) 


(1.2) 


(1.4) 


(2.3) 


(3.0) 



*In the case of a negative statement, the percent responding positively 5s (100 - percent in agreemenO 
NOTE: Standard errors r f estimates are presented in parentheses. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Naticnsal Center for Education Statistics, 1985-86 Private School Study. 
U«S. Department of Education, Office of Re^arch, High School and Beyond Administrator a;id Teacher Survey, 
1984. 
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ni. 1985-86 Private School Study tad 1984 High School ami Bey<»Kl, Administntor and Teacher Survey 

C. Standard won for percentage of public aiul pnvate seottdary school tmdiers holding selected opinions 
of fellow teadm^: Public schools 1983-84 and private sdwols 1985-86 



School type' 



School-related Public Private 
statement 

Other Uoa- 
.otal Catholic religious sectarian 



Colleagues diare beliefs and 


72 


82 


80 


85 


81 


values re school missis 


(0.8) 


(1.0) 


(1.6) 


(1.3) 


(2.5) 


Cooperative effort 


67 


88 


85 


87 


92 


anxHig stafT 


(0.9) 


(1.1) 


(1.8) 


(2.0) 


(1.3) 


Staff maintains high 


79 - 


93 


91 


93 


95 


standards of performance 


(0.7) 


(1.7) 


(1.0) 


(4.0) 


(1.6) 


School seems like big 


41 


79 


78 


81 


79 


family-cordial and close 


(1.1) 


(1.6) 


(2.1) 


(3.9) 


(2.4) 


Staff does not have 


47 


23 


24 


21 


25 


taach school ^irit* 


(1.1) 


(2.2) 


(2.2) 


(3.6) 


(3.4) 



In the case of a negative statenKUt, the permit reqxmding praitively is (100 - percent in agreement). 
NOTE: Standard enors of estimates are presrated in parentheses. 

SOURCE: U.S. Departmeait of EdiKuUion, Naticmal Cmter for Educatira Statistics, 1985-86 Private School Stwly. 
U.S. Department of Education, Office of Research, High School ami Beyond Adn. .lisCrator and Teacher Survey, 
1984. 
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IV. U.S. Bureau of Census. Currrait P<^aU(»i Survey 

A. Standaid enore fof Bureau of Coisus estimates of public and private school enrollments, Kindergarten 
through grade 12 (K-12): Selected years 1980-85 



Private school enrollment as a 
Public school Private school percent of total enrollment 



Year 


Total 






Total 






Total 






(fall) 


K-12 


K-8 


9-12 


K-12 


K-8 


9-12 


K-12 


K-8 


9-12 


1980 




130 






87 






.3 




1981 


251 


136 


162 


102 


93 


52 


.2 


.3 


.3 


1983 


249 


141 


164 


104 


94 


51 


.2 


.3 


.4 


1985 


249 


140 


165 


104 


94 


52 


.2 


.3 


.4 



~ Not available, 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the C«isus, Current Population Reports. "School Enrollment 
Social and Economic Characteristics of Students: October 1984 and 1985", Series P-20, No. 426, (Washington. 
DC: 1988), 
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IV. U.S. Bureau of Cen^, Current Populati(Mi Survey 

B. Standard errors, perc»tage of all students attm Jing private schools, by rcgicni and irotropolitan status- 
Selected years 1979-85 



Standard errors in percmt (population size in thousands) for pn^rtion oi 
Metropolitan status October «ut>llment, gndss 1-12, attending private schools 
and region 

1979 1982 1985 



U.S. 0.2 (42.981) 0.2 (41,534) 0.2(40,845) 
Region 

Northeast 0.5 ( 9.734) 0.6 ( 8,774) O.t. ( 8,224) 

North Central 0.4(11,198) 0.5 (10,743) 0.5(10,365) 

South 0.3 (14,482) 0.3 (13.782) 0.3 (14,218) 

West 0.4 ( 7,567) 0.5 ( 8.235) 0.5 ( 8,038) 

Metn^litan statu.< 

Central city 0.5 (11,106) 0.5 (10,969) 0.5(10,115) 

Suburb 0.3(17.329) 0.4(16,599) 0.4(16,885) 

Nonmetropolitan 0.3 (14,546) 0.3 (13.966) 0.3(13.845) 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Conunercc, Bureau of the C«isus. Current Population Reoorts . "Private School 
EnroUment, Tuitiwi, and Enrolln^nt Trends: October 1979", Series P-23, No. 121 , 1982, and Bianchi. S., 'Private 
School Enrollment: Trends and Debates," Research in Sociology of Education and Socialization 3. 1982. 
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IV. U.S. Bureau of Census, Current PopuUuicm Survey 

C. Standard errors for percoitage of childrm in grades 1-12 enrolled in private schools, by race and ethnicity, 
control of 8cho<^, and family income: Octobw 1985 



Standard errors in percnt (pqmlaticm size in thouunds) 



All childr^ 



White 



Family 


Total 


Total 


Church- 


Non- 


Total 


Total 


Church- 


Non- 


inconte 


enrolled 


private 


related 


sectarian 


«m>lled 


private' 


related 


sectarian 




(40,206) 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 


(32,482) 


0.3 


0.3 


0.1 


Less than $7,500 


(5,713) 


0.4 


0.3 


0.1 


(3.228) 


0.6 


0.5 


0.2 


$7,500 to $14,999 


(6,339) 


0.4 


0.4 


0.1 


(4.651) 


0.6 


0.5 


0.2 


$15,000 to $24,999 


(8,470) 


0.5 


0.4 


0.1 


(6,955) 


0.5 


0.5 


0.2 


$25,000 to $34,999 


(7.410) 


0.6 


0.6 


0.2 


(6,619) 


0.6 


0.6 


0.2 


$35,000 to $49,999 


(6,274) 


0.7 


0.6 


0.2 


(5,572) 


0.7 


0.7 


0.3 


$50,000 and over 


(4,568) 


0.9 


0.8 


0.5 


(4.221) 


0.9 


0.8 


0.5 








Black 








Hi^janic' 




Family 


Total 


Total 


Church- 


Non- 


Total 


Total 


Church- 


Non- 


income 


oirolled 


private 


reiated 


sectarian 


«m>lled 


private* 


related 


sectarian 


Total^ 


(6,325) 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


(3,908) 


0.6 


0.6 


0.1 


than $7,500 


(2,253) 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


(1.026) 


0.9 


0.8 


0.4 


$7,500 to $14,999 


(1.441) 


0.7 


0.6 


0.2 


(1.047) 


1.1 


1.1 




$15,000 to $24,999 


(1.262) 


0.9 


0.7 


0.4 


(889) 


1.5 


1.4 


0.2 


$25,000 to $34,999 


(590) 


1.8 


1.6 


0.6 


(503) 


2.2 


2.1 


0.7 


$35,000 to $49,999 


(473) 


1.9 


1.5 


1.0 


(218) 


3.7 


3.7 




$50,000 and over 


(150) 


4.7 


3.8 


2.8 


(124) 


5.8 


5.8 





- Not available. 

'Incliules some students for whom control of the private school was not reported, 
includes son^ students for whom income was not reported. 
^Hispanics may be of any race. 



SOURCE: U.S. Departn^t of Commerce, Bureau of the C^isus, 
Population Survey, unpublished tabulations. 



"October 1985 Sup-leroent" to Current 
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High School and Beymid Study 

A. Stamlard enors of the estimated penceot participating in selected programs of ihe High School and Beyond 
«uvey: 1980 



90 perc^t 
confidence 

Estimated Standard enor of interval 

Subgroup percent estimated percent (1 .65 x standard error) 



All students 


10 (or 90) 


0.3 


or whites 


30 (or 70) 


.4 




50 


.5 


Males or 


10 (or 90) 


.4 


females 


30 (or 70) 


.6 




50 


.6 


Blacks 


10 (or 90) 


.7 




30 (or 70) 


1.1 




SO 


1.2 


Hispanics 


10 (or 90) 


.8 




30 (or 70) 


1.2 




50 


1.3 



9.5 to 10.5(89.5 to 90.5) 
29.3 to 30.7 (69.3 to 70.7) 
49.2 to 50.8 

9,4 to 10.6 (89,4 to 90.6) 
29.0 to 31.0 (69.0 to 71.0) 

49.0 to 51.0 

8.8 to 11.2(88.8 to 91.2) 
28.2 to 31.8 (68.2 to 71.8) 

48.1 to 51.9 

8.7 to 11.3 (88.7 to 91.3) 
28.0 to 32.0 (68.0 to 72.0) 
47.8 to 52.2 



NOTE: Hispanics may be of any race. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics 
1987 . 1987. 
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V. High School asd Beyond Study 

B. Standard enofs for sctoot clinute in public and Catholic high schools: 1984 



Cmi^OTaits of climate Teacher in public schools Teachers in CatlK>Uc schools 



Principal leadership 
Staff co(^>««tion 
Stwteot behavior 
Tocher ctmtrol over school 
and classroom policy 
Teach^- morale 



(percent) 

0.5 2.0 

0.5 1.9 

0.5 1.8 

0.5 1.6 

0.5 1.4 



SOURCE: U.S. DqMrtmoit of Education, National Institute of EdiK»ti(Mi, Consortium for the Study of Effective 
Schools, High School and Beyond Admini^rator and Teacher Survey, 1984. unpublished tabulations. 



V. High School and Beyond Study 

C. Standard errors for po^sec<»dary auollmmt rates for 1980 high school graduates 



Type of inslitutioo 


All 


Public sdKKA 


Private school 


graduates 


graduates 


graduates 






For nercent enmllMl iti fVfnl^r IQfin 




Any postsecondary institution 


0.8 


0.8 


2,1 


4-year 


.7 


8 




2-year 


.6 


.6 


1.7 


Vocational /technical 


.3 


.3 


l.O 






For percent enrolled by February 1984 




Any posUecondar] program 


.7 


.8 


1.7 


4-year 


.8 


.8 


2.1 


2-ycar 


.7 


.7 


2.0 


Vocational/technical 


.4 


.4 


1.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, "High School and Beyond 
Study," unpublished talnilations, 1985. 
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V. High School and Beyond Study . 

D. Approximate standard enore for percentages based on principal classifications used m report 



Estimated 
percentages 



U.S. total 



Public 



Private 



Total Catholic 



Other 
private 



Hi^-performac:e 
schools 



Public Private 



SophonKties 
^ = 50 percMit 
p = 90 perc«jt or 
10 pefcait 



0.46 
0.28 



0.47 
0.28 



1.84 
1.10 



1.82 
1.09 



5.17 
3.10 



4.20 
2.52 



6.91 
4.15 



Seniors 

p = 50 percrat 
p = 90 percent or 
10 percOTt 



0.48 
0.29 



0.48 
0.29 



1.98 
1.19 



1.96 
1.18 



5.73 
3.44 



4.59 
2.76 



7.45 
4.47 



SOURCE: Coleman, J.S., and Hoffer, T. p^.hlic and Private High Schools; Thf \mm\ of CotWPunitjys . 1987. 
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V. High School and Beyond Study 

E, Means and standaid deviations for sopbonx>xe test scores in public and private schools: Spring 1980 



Test 



Major sectors 



Highi>erfomiaac« 
^lu)ols 



U.S. 
total 


Public 


Cathoiic 


Other 
private 


Public 


Private 


9.1 


8.9 


10.5 


10.5 


11.7 


14.5 


10.9 


10.7 


12.9 


13.1 


14.1 


17.6 


18.6 


18.3 


21.5 


22.3 


24.9 


30.2 


10.9 


10.8 


11.9 


12.4 


13.2 


15.1 


5.8 


S.8 


6.5 


6.4 


7.1 


7.8 


10.3 


10.1 


11.9 


11.5 


12.8 


14.7 



M^ns 

Reading (19)> 
Vocalmlary (21) 
Mathematics (28) 
Sci»ce (20) 
Civics (10) 
Writing (17) 

Standard deviations^ 
Reading 
VocabiUaiy 
Mathematics 
Science 
Civics 
Writing 



3.9 


3.8 


3.6 


3.9 


4.1 


2.8 


4.4 


4.3 


3.9 


4.5 


4.2 


2.6 


7.4 


7.4 


6.6 


7,8 


7.5 


4.8 


3.8 


3.8 


3,3 


3.5 


3.5 


2.4 


2.0 


2.0 


1.9 


1.9 


1.9 


1.4 


4.0 


4.0 


3.5 


3.8 


3.4 


2.0 



'Numbers in parrathes^ refer to total number of test items. 

^Standard deviations shoun are standard deviations of individual test scores. Standard errors for sector mean 
achievement may be found by multiplying the standard deviations shown by the following numbers: 



Sophomores 
Seniors 



U.S. 






Other 






total 


Public 


Catholic 


private 


Public 


Private 


.006 


.006 


.019 


.044 


.054 


.055 


.006 


,007 


.020 


.048 


.062 


.058 



SOURCE; Coleman, J.S., and Hoffer, T. Public and Private High Schonh- Th. Tpp.., r»^^„^;>p„ ,987. 
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High School and Bcyood Study c~„„ lono 

F. Means and staodaid deviations for sophomore test scores m public and private schools. Spring ivsu 



Major ^tors 



High-performance 
schools 



Test 



U.S. 
total 


Public 


Catholic 


Other 
private 


Public 


Private 


10.9 


10.8 


11.9 


13.0 


13.5 


16.0 


13.1 


12.9 


15.1 


15.9 


18.0 


21.6 


19.1 


18.9 


21.1 


22.4 


23.9 


28.1 


11.3 


11.3 


12.1 


11.9 


11.6 


13.0 


45.3 


45.2 


47.3 


51.0 


54.2 


55.3 


7.7 


7.7 


7.5 


8.6 


8.8 


9.8 



Means 

Reading (20)' 
Vocabulaiy (27) 
Matl»«natic8 (32) 
Picture Nun*er (15) 
Mosaic (89) 
Visual (16) 

Standard deviations^ 
Reading 
Vocabulary 
Mathematics 
Picture nun^r 
Mosaic 
Visiial 



4.2 


4.2 


3.8 


4.2 


4.0 


2.6 


5.4 


5.3 


5.1 


6.0 


5.7 


3.7 


6.3 


6.3 


5.6 


6.1 


5.7 


2.7 


3.7 


3.7 


3.3 


3.5 


3.5 


2.8 


14.6 


14.6 


12.6 


14.7 


16.0 


14.5 


3.1 


3.1 


3.0 


3.2 


3.2 


3.3 



'Numbers in parentheses refer to total nun*er of test items. 

'See footnote b, toble 6-1 for calculating Stan nl errors for saior means. 

SOURCE: Coleman, J.S.. and Hoffer. T. Puhlir and Private High Schools: Thf ]mi^t of CommunHie.; . 1987. 
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APPE30IX B 
DATA OOUiJCTlCN PMXEDURES 



I* THE roivarg socql suavsy. i980-fli 



NCES cxsnducted a national survey in 1980-81 siinilar in scc^ to 
several studies ooxlucted during the 1970s. NCES contracted with two 
tr^anizations to carry out the data collection for the survey. 

Survey des ion and data cx)llecti(ai 

Catholic schools were surveyed on behalf of NCES by the National 
CathoUc aJucaUcml AssociaUon (NCEA) , v^ch nailed a questionnaire to 
schools in each diocesan school system. All non-Catholic private schools 
identified in an i^jdated NCES list of private schools were sent a 
questiainaire by Evaluation Policy Research Associates (EEWV). Schools 
with a first graJe or higjier \^a» intended to be included in the universe. 

Estimation nrooadures 

For the 1980-81 survey, methodology r^rts were not pr^ared for 
either the Catholic sdiool data collection or the non-Catholic school data 
collectioi. NCES files do not contain any detailed docunrentation cn 
nonresponse, saipling or nonsanpling errors, or in^xitation procedures. 
Hie NCES Early Release (NCES 1981) cm the results of the 1980-81 survey 
stated that iiifxitation for item nonresponse "raised the totals only 
slightly (that is, private school enrollments went up 1.3 percesit)." 



II. IHE PRIVAm; SCHCXg. SURVEY FOR 1983-84 

Ihe Private School Survey for scJraol year 1983-84 (PSS 1983 84) was 
ccsTducted for NCES by Westat, Inc. A national sanple of private schools 
ves used to obtain informatics! about enrollment, student body carpssition, 
nuntoer of teachers, qualifications of teachers, services prtjvided, and 
academic requirements. 

Survey design and data oollection 

HhB sample was designed by NCES to r^resent all private schools in 
the United States excluding Alaska. Ihe sanple consisted of private 
schools drawn from an i^xlated NCES list of private schools (the list 
sanple) in additicsi to a sanple of schools missing from tJ^ NCES list (the 
area sanple) from which a subsanple was allocated for site visits. All 
aspects of data collection and data entry were carried out by Vtestat, Inc. 

School eligibility for the survey was more restricted in thxs study 
than in sane previous surveys. Schools were considered out of scope if 
any of the follcwing cmditions were pr^ent: 

o HhB school was closed or marged with another school . 
o 'Ihe school did not meet the study definition of a school, which was: 
Minimum length of school day must be 4 hours; 
Minimum loigth of school tem must be 160 days; 
Instructioi must be provided to students at or above the first 
grade level and exclude scJkoIs that serve the postsecondary 
pojwlation exclusively; 
Instruction must be provided at a site other than a private hone; 
and 

The school must be privately administered. 
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o The sdiool on the NCES UFt csould not be caitacted after extensive 
nail and telephom follow-^. 

The list used for the list sanple vms created by i:?riating the 1980 
NCES list of f^^jroKimately 21,000 private schools. The List vjqs i^aated 
fron available 1982-83 State directories, vdth limited effort applied to 
eliminating di^jUcates and chec3dng that schools Usted agreed vdth the 
NCES definition of a private school. 

The 26,739 sdwols on the list after i^ting ware then stxaUfied 
into 12 strata by religiaas affiliation and gracte level. Each school vas 
assigned a measure of size equal to the square root of its enrollifent as 
given by the nost recent data available. As estimates of the nunter of 
schools with a certain ciiaracteristic are best cterived frcro an equal 
probability sanple, and estimates of number of students are more precise 
Mhffli probabilities proportionate to enrollment are used, the square root 
of enrollaent was used as a maasure of size because it v«s internediate 
betwBffli two goals with oonfUctii^ "best" sanpUng procectures. For eadi 
of the 12 strata, using probabilities proportiatiate to the measures of 
size, a systenBtic sanple of the allocated sample size was selected. Qje 
school vhose pn^)abiUty of selection was greater than 0.75 was selected 
with certainty. sanple of schools selected vas found to include 14 
sctools that were mentDers of a pilot study conducted by NCES. 
Subsequently, adjacent schools in the NCES list for the stratum were used 
as r^lacements in the saitple for these 14 schools. 

The frame for the area sanple consisted of 100 primary sanpling units 
(PSUs) selected fron 2,497 PSUs. Each cwisisted of a single county or 
inctependent city, or a cluster ot geogra^ahically oonUguc^ atTeas, with a 
minimtan pc^julation of 10,000 according to tJ^ 1980 Census of Pc^julation. 
•flie counties of Ala8)ca were excluded fron the area frame. 

The eight PSUs with populatiais greater than 1,700,000 were included 
in the sanple with certainty. U» reanoertainty PSUs were divided in the 
sairole with certainty. Ihe noncertainty PSUs were divided into 16 strata 
by census region (four regicsis) , by \4wther the ncaioertainty PSU v«s a 
part of a standard metrt^litan statistical area (SSfSA) or not, and by 
wJtether the noncertainty PSU private school enrollment exceeded the median 
school enrollment for the same region and SEA status, or iKst. Fron these 
noncertainty PSUs, 92 PSUs were selected. Pour PSUs were allocated to 
each stratum, and the remaining 28 PSUs were allocated to nearly uniform 
fractions eaxxyq each of the 16 strata. TUne sample PSU's were selected as 
a systanatic saitple with probability prc^rtiaiate to the square root of 
the PSU population. 

Extensive efforts in the form of mail and tel^Jhone inquiry were made 
by Wfestat to find and add any missing schools to the NCES list in each of 
the sanpled PSUS, and to (±tain questicHinaires from the added schools. 

Wtestat also made site visits to a subsarople of 25 ' in an effort to 
find any private schools not already idoiUfied. Hhf c r *jsanple included 
4 of the 8 certainty PSUs and an equal probability s^^ie of 21 of the 92 
noncertainty PSUs. 
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Ilie initial axaa sesi^e specif Ication of 100 FSUs «as raduoed by MCES 
to 75, due to a budget restriction. Ihe 8 certainty FSUs and the 21 
noncertainty FSUs allocated for site visits vere kept in the area sanple. 
Ihe other 46 FSl^ were subsaniJled from the renaining 71 nonoertainty F^. 

OV^o versions of a questionnaire nere developed. The long version v^es 
used for ths initial and tMO followif) mailings to the saiqple drawn from 
the list frams, and the ^K>rt version, inhich contained a subset of the 
questiois fran the long varsionf ms actaini stared over the tele^hona to 
schools fran the list san(>le viio did not l e sp caid to the mailings. Ihe 
short version vas also used in schools in the area sazqple. 

ovteirall response rate for the list frEsue was 91.3 penxsit. Ihe 
initial nmling restilted in a 46 percent response, and the first followi^ 
mailing achieved a 14 percent re^xnse. Tlheace vias a 10 percent increa^ 
in response rate following the second folloM^p mailing, %«hich nay, in 
part, have been a result of the telephone callback. Ihe telephar» 
followup alone achieved a 72 percent re^xaise rate. 

'J^ highest response rate vias among Catholic schools (97.5 percent) 
and the Ic^^t among schools in which affiliation was unkxiown (70 
percent). Nonaffiliated schools had a 92.2 percent response rate, and 
schools with a religious affiliation other than Catholic had an 86 percent 
response rate. 

The overall respcxise rate for the area frame was 81.3 percent. 
'Hurty-three percent responded to the initial mailii^ and 47.6 percent to 

the tel^3hone follow^?. 

Estinatl on procedures 

Estimates of totals were obtained as wei^ted ems of the values 
reported/ v^tiere tlie weights ctependted upon the pmhabl lities of selection 
of tlie schools and xipon the rate of response in certain subclasses of the 
sample. 

Values for missing data were assigned based upcm values available from 
sources external to ths survey or from a hot-deck iji|)utati€ai procedure 
utilizing the survey data (Westat 1984a). Estimates of the san;}ling 
variance and standard error t^one ooroputed using a jackknife procedure. 
The entire sanple (excluding any units selected with certainty) was 
divided into a niatber of subsets consisting of two or more ind^joxtently 
selected Scoipled units f rem a straUao or a pair of the strata used in the 
initial sanple selection. Each subset was then divided into two 
half -samples, in mch a way that each half-sanple was an inctependent 
sanple of the populaticsi subgroup of which the subset was a sanple. A 
number of pseudoreplicate sa^E>^ ware then defined by including all 
sanple units, exc^st in a single subset only one of the two half-sanples 
is included, and its veight is doubled in ordar to represent ths excluded 
half-sanple. To deal with both the list sanple and the area sanple, the 
pairs of half-sanples were defined differently. If the statistic whose 
variaiice vtas teing estimated was a short vertBlon item both the list sanple 
and the area sanple contributed to the statistic. If the statistic was 
based on data provided by the long version questionnaire only the list 
sanple ccsitrilxited to thB statistic. 
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EstiJiates of the smling variaiwe and standard error were ccn^uted 
for 106 statisUcs. The SAS file that Wsstat si^jpUed cOTtained variables 
WA1^W?^3 (the short versim repUcate weig^its for the xepUcates) and 
variables WL1-WL33 (the long vmion repUcate wei^ts). iJie lorg versi^i 
r«>Ucate weirfits were all zero for those schools that respon^ with the 
^rt version (jjestionnaiie. ihe adjusted sanple we^ts used to estijivat^ 
totals and rat^were ccntained in the variables nsmL (short version) 
and wafTLONG (long version) . 



III. TOE raiVME s nm SHWEY foi 1985^6 (PSS 1935-86) 

The 1985-86 Private School Study was designed ty NCES to update 
information on private schools and to obtain nationally representative 
data on private school teacters. AU data collection was perfoiitied by 
VJ^tat, Inc. 

Sanplina design and data ool lection 

Ohe sanpliJig frai» for the study was the Ust of schools within the lb 
PSUs selected for the 1983-84 survey and therefore did nyt include private 
schools that oarae into existence after 1983-84. A total of 1,700 pru-ate 
schools was sanpled fron ttese 75 PSUs, and to 10 teachers w»2re sampled 
from each school . 

The schools were stratified by their affiliati<;Hi and type. The thr^ 
levels of affiliatioi were CathoUc, other affiliated, and n^^at filiated, 
and the three levels of type were eleroantary, seoraidary, and contoined. 
Nine strata of schools were fonned by the cross of affiliaUcHi and type, 
and any school that did not fit into these nine strata was put into the 
"other" stratuLi. This "other" stratiaa ocnsisted of special education , 
alternative, and vocatiaial schools, in additicn to those schools whici 
had missing infoxanation on stratification. 

A weidited neasure of size was constructed by imiltiplying the square 
root of the school's enrollBJait by the weic^t of the PSU. The overall 
rate for selecting schools within a stxatjsn ves ^proportional to the 
school's weighted measure of size. 

A sanpling interval for each stratum was (tetemined ty divixiLng the 
neasure of size by the product of the stratian sample size and the schcjol p 
weirfited inaasure of size. A school was included in the sanple with 
cer&inty if its weighted measure of size was at least three-fourths of 
the inteival. This pcooedure was repeated until no mare certainty schools 
were identified, resulting in 1,045 schools being selected with certainty. 

The stratum measure of size was then reocii|X2ted using the renaining 
schools. The sanpling frame was ordered by PSU and size of enrollment 
within the PSU, and a syBten»tic sanple of 485 additlCTial echools were 
chosen using the above ctescxibed interval. 

Finally, a systenatic saiii>le of 170 schools vas sanpled fron the 
"Other" stratum, where the withln-PSU probability of selecting a school 
was set equal to the value of the sanple size divided by the nunter of 
schools in the stratian. 
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Tte nurrtoer of teadiers to be sanpled frora each sctool mob allowed to 
vary from school to school, in order that each teacher have approximately 
the same prrfaabiUty of selecUon. Uie overall sanpling fraction was 
0.025 (10,000/400,000). -nie within-school sanpling rate ^ the product 
of the overall sanplii^ rate m the product of the overall sanplinq rate 
and the reciprocal of the prt^ility of selecting the school. 

Tlhe nuirber of teachers sanpled from a sctool was cxai|3uted as the 
£^uct of the vdthin-school sfiBipling rate and the nuniser of teachers in 
tx^ school. A sijiple random sanple of teachers was selected fron each 
school vdth the restrictiai tl^t the sanple consist of no nore than 10 
teachers. Overall, 5,980 eUgible teachers ware sanples fron the 1,187 
schools with an average of silently more than 5 teachers sanpled per 

TWO quesUCTinaires were prepared by NCES, one for the schools and cne 
tor the teacdiers. Ncxiresponse followi^ included a nailing of 
qi^stionnaires, a reminder teleptone call to coordinators, and a followiro 
call to c^)tain respcaises over the tel^how. Private sdiool organizations 
that approved of the study were also asked to assist with the followi^. 

The respoise rate to the first mailout was 47 percent for school 
questionnaires and 40 percent for teacher questicnnaires, but only seven 
percent of the schools retun^l every questionnaire. The overall respcsise 
rate was 80.7 peroent, of which the coordinator reninder calls were the 
least successful data collectiOTi activity. 

The respoTse rate to tte school questiramaire was 85 percent with sane 
variation across school characterisUcr. . For exanple, the response rate 
increased as the size of enrollmait iiK^eased. Also, CathoUc schools 
ti^onded at a greater rate than either the other religiojsly affiliated 
schools or the nonaffiliated sctools. On the other hand, respraise rates 
did not vary naich across regions . 

Hie overall teacher respaise rate was 76 percent. The pattern of 
overall teacher response rates by regiai, size, type and level, and 
affiliation are very similar to those of the respcnse rates for the school 
questionnaire. Also, the teachers in the North Ceitxal region responded 
at a higher rate than those frcm any other region. However, sane of these 
classificaUcsi variables are hiq^y correlated with each other, and this 
factor should be considered in viewing the response rates for the schools 
and teachers. 

Estimatic^ procedmnea 

When itan nonrespcaise occurred on the school questioinaires, five key 
items were used as matching variables: pr og r am type, grade span, 

^^2!f oriQitaUcHi, eairollmBnt size groap, and reUgious denanination. 
A hot-cteck mpitaUon procedure Mas iiiplemaited using two different sort 
patterns with the matching variables. When the procedure failed to 
detemine an appreciate match, another danor was identified or deducUve 
infjutation vas used. For questiois to which it was not possible to iiroute 
a response directly from the draior to the recipient, a proporticn of t£ 
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donor's response was used for iirputation. IS^ potential problem of 
imiltiple use of cka^rs did not arise sinoe the files were not too small, 
givai the nonrespc^iBe pattern exhibited. 

Item iKxu^ponse in the teacher questiorjiaire was handled in a manner 
similar to the school questicffinaire described above. Variables used for 
imputation included program type, region, grade span level, religious 
ori^itaUon, airollinait size group, total full-time teachers receivi^ 
incdte-in-kind, tuiUcn group, and the NCES assigned school ID. Again, 
the hot-deck procedure was used for a majority of the respoises that were 
imputed directly frcm the donor. 

ihe national estimates of private schocls and teachers were derived by 
using weights s^>arately for the schools and tead^rs. First, the base 
wei^t was coiputed using the reciprocal of the ptcdjabiUty of selecting 
the unit. Next, a nc»irespOTise adjustmait was made to aaxsunt for each of 
16 classes of schools and their oorresponding teachers by forming weighted 
counts of respraxtents and nOTirespOTdents. For the schools, a final ratio 
estimate was th^ formed, and for the teachers the estimates were adjusted 
to equal those from the school file. 

Ihe ratio estimate was conputed using a sanple estimate of the total 
nuitter of schools, -mis estimate was derived by multiplying the count 
of schools for each PSU by the PSU v^ght and summing over all 75 PSlJs. 
Hie ratio of this estimate to the QED natioial count of schools was 1.049, 
1 336, 0.927, and 1.013 respectively for the following four categories ot 
schools: Catholic elementary, Catholic not eleroaitary, non-Catholic 
elaientary and non-Catholic not elemaitary. The schools were divided into 
these categories for aiplicatiai of the ratio aljustmait to reduce the 
sanpling variability. 

Sanpling variability was estimated using a balanced half-sampling 
replication technique, known as balanced repeated replications. 
Nonsan¥)ling errors, such as errors made in the collection of the data 
could not be estimated (Westat 1986a). 

IV. T^e 1985 Public School Survey 

The 1985 Public School Survey was a mail sanple survey COTducted in 
late winter 1984 and sprir^f 1985, which collected informaticxi cn a 
nationally representative sanple of 2,801 public schools and 10/650 
teachers . School information was collected f rcro the school administrators 
of the sanple schools and included data an enrollmait, staffing, minority 
enrollment, advanced plaoanent programs, use of aides and volunteers, use 
of ccnputers, and use of incentive programs for teachers. Tteacte: 
informatiai inclixted data on trainij^, experiaioe, age, race/ethnicity, 
teachjJig salary, working hours, and «iditicnal enplqyment. 

the school sample was selected f ran the National Caiter for Bducaticm 
St itics' Ccmncxi Core of Data (CCD) universe of {xiblic eleniaitary and 
secondary schools as follows; 9 strata vrere defined, based cs\3 
categoric of school type (elemaitary, secondary, and other) and 3 
categories of school district size (1 to 5 schools, 5 to 50 schools, and 
nore than 50 schools) . The schools were selected ind^jeaidaitly within 
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each stratum, with pcctebilities prqportional to size. A school's size 
measure vas defined as tte square root of its full-timB-equivaleit nurnber 
of teachers. 

IJ^ teacher saiqpae vaa selected aooocding to a three-fitage saiqpliiig 
ctesign. 'Om first stage sainple ocansisted of the 2,801 schcx>ls. Lists of 
teacdiers vers requested fran all saiqpled schools. Bach teacher within a 
sanpled school vas classified into one of three "teaching assigranents" 
strata prior to the selection of sesqale teachece. a!» first of these 
strata consisted of general "Elemantary" teachsrs, the second "Mathawtics 
and Science" teachers, and the third of "Other" teachers. All teachers 
aiployed at those schools vd.th four or fewer teachers ware in the aaaple. 
a san$>le of four teachers vias selected frcm each of the other cooperating 
sanple schools according to a two-stage process which r^xresented strata 
with ptt*ability prcporticnal to size and teachers within strata with 
equal pndaahility. A total of 10,650 Bdsaple teaci^ss was selected. 

The survey nailout began in Fetacmry 1985 and continued into late 
spring, (^i^tiamaire packets containing qi^stionnaires for the school 
administrator and the selected teachers wexe addree^ to the schc»l 
administrator. ItoUcw up efforts iiwludsd additional naillngs of 
questionnaires and tele{iiane calls to non r espondent actaiinistrators and 
teachers. The survey was closed out in Jtoe with a response rate of 84.6 
percent for administrators and 80 percent for teachers. 



V. Ccninon Core of Data (CCD) 

The Ccmnon Core of Data {CCD) administered ty nceS is an annual 
universe survey of the State-level education agencies in the 50 States, 
the District of Colvmfcla, and the outlying areas. StatlsUcal infomBtion 
is reported m staff and students at tte school, local education agency 
(LEA) , and State levels; revenue and expenditures axe reported at the 
State level. Data are collected on a school year basis {J\ily 1 through 
J\me 30) . Survey instruments are sent to the States by October 15 of the 
subsequent sdiool year. States have a period of 2 years in which to 
modify the data originally submitted. 

Since the CCD is a universe survey, the infomnaticn presented in this 
rq)ort IS not subject to saiqpling error. However, ncnsaapling error can 
occur from tvro main sources, nan return and inaccurate rB|x>rting. Alirost 
all of the Stntes suhnit the six CCD survey instrumaits each year, but 
there are many delays in submitting data and the suhnissicns are sanetinBs 
incanplete. 

With the submission of data for about 85,000 public schools and 
approximately 15,800 local school districts ccnpUed by 57 State education 
agencies, the opportunity does exist, however, ^or xnisr^xjrting. Ohis may 
occur for a variety of reasons. For exanple, interpretaticn of NCES 
def init ions and record-keeping systans vary among the States. NCES 
attenpts to minimize these errors by woridng closely with the Council of 
Chief States SdKJol Officers (OCSSO) and its Oarmittee on Evaluation and 
Infoznation (CEIS). 
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state education agesndes r^x>rt data to MCESi toac v*iic± NCES 
reintairses than, f ran data collected and edited in tl» regular reixjrtijig 
cycles. NCES OTcourMfes the agencies to inocsrparate into their own survey 
systens the NCES itens they do not already collect so that these items 
win also be available for the subseqiffint CCD surv^. The result over 
tisB has beoi fewer missing cells in each State's response vdth a 
lessening need to in^pute data. 

NCES subjects data from the education agencies to a ocn|>r^iaisive 
edit, \9vare data are cteteminsd to be inconsistent, missii^, or out of 
range, NCES contacts the education agsKles for verification. 
NCK-pc«ared State swmfiry forms are returned to the State education 
agencies for verificatioi. States are also givei an opportunity to revise 
their State-level aggregates from the previous survey cycle. 

VI. Hioh School and Bevcod (HS&B) 

High School and Beyond (HS&B) is a naUonal Ics^itudinal survey of 
the 1980 hic^ school seniors and sc^tonores con d uc te d by NCES. A 
probability sanple of 1,015 hi^ schools ms selected vdth a target number 
of 36 seniors and 36 sc^toaores In each of the schools- A total of 58,270 
students participated in the base-year survey. Substitutiais vjere made 
for noncooperating sctools in those strata vdiere it vas possible, Ixat not 
for stuctents. Student and parent refusals and student absaices resulted 
in an 84 percent conpletion rate for students. This rate refers to the 
overall response rate of tbs survey and not the oannletion rate of each 
item within the survey. 

SG.^ral small groups in the populaticaa vere oversampled to allow for 
special study of certain types of schools or students. Studfflits ccnpleted 
quesUcnnaires and took a battery of cognitive tests. In addition, a 
sairple of parents of sc^homores and seniors (about 3,600 for each cohort) 
was surveyed. 

NOnresponse can oorae from the 9 percent sdwol nonresponse, a 16 
percent student nrairespcnse, and the nonresponse rates for given items. 
The nonresponse rate ty items for those stuctents returning a survey ranges 
fron a low of 0.3 perceit (questioning if the student eiqiects to graduate) 
to a high of 21 peroent (ccaiceming family income). 

As part of the first followup survey, transcripts were requested in 
fall 1982 for an 18,152-mEntoer si^sanple of the soptoaore oc^rt. Of the 
15,941 transcripts actually obtained, 1,969 were excluded because the 
students had dr^jped out of school before graduaticHi, 799 were excluded 
because they were inconplete, and 1,057 transcripts were exclucted because 
the student graduated before 1982 or the transcript indicated neither a 
dropout status nor graduation. As part of the second followup siurvey in 
1984, postsecondary transcripts were sought for the 7,434 1980 high school 
seniors vAio regcateri attending any type of postsecondary school or college 
since leaving hi^ school . One or more transcripts were obtained for 93 
percent of the cases. 
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